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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——. 
ATE is unfriendly to France just now. M. Jules Ferry, 
almost the only Republican politician of the first rank 
who has escaped smirching in Panama mud, died on Friday 
week, after six hours’ illness, of heart-complaint. His 
heart had been wounded by a madman named Aubertin, who 
fired at him on December 10th, 1887, and his doctors knew 
that it was weak. The excitement attendant on his election 
to the presidency of the Senate, which occurred on February 
24th, had overtaxed it; and he passed away after a brief 
struggle, during which he fancied himself choking for want 
of air. He was sixty-one years of age, and had been for 
eight years one of the most unpopular men in France. The 
Conservatives detested him because in 1879 he proposed the 
Bill forbidding all unauthorised clergy to meddle with educa- 
tion, and, the Bill failing, in 1880 carried out its policy by a 
series of Ministerial decrees; and the Radicals detested him 
because he was a friend of order, and devoted to the 
Colonial expansion of France. The latter threatened, 
when he was candidate for the Presidency in 1887, to 
rise in insurrection if he were elected; and on M. Car- 
not’s appointment, he was considered a dead politician, 
till the Senate, alarmed by the Panama scandals, called 
him to its chair. He was an unusually brave man, an 
. aggressive politician, who never changed his opinions or 
yielded before any resistance, and he had every governing 
power except that of conciliation. The Chamber voted him a 
national funeral by 283 to 168, and the splendid ceremonial 
was attended by all parties except the Right, who objected to 
the purely civil character of the burial. M. Jules Ferry was 
less malignant against Germany than most French statesmen, 
but he was a deadly foe of Great Britain, whose preoccupa- 
tion, he fancied, was to resist the expansion of France. 








The Germans are greatly interested in a “scandal” 
which rather amusingly recalls the old and false idea of the 
German ixtellect. The French scandal is real, if anything is 
real; and the Italian scandal would be, if the Italians would 
take trouble enough; but the German scandal is in the air. 
It is apparently evolved from the self-consciousness of Herr 
Ahlwardt, the Jew-baiter, recently sentenced for libel. That 
person, whose precise character is still obscure—that is to 
say, there is doubt whether he is a fanatic who believes what 
he says, or a libeller anxious for notoriety—declared on 
Tuesday last that he had eleven documents proving the cor- 
ruption of Members of the Government, and especially of 
Baron von Maltzahn, Secretary to the Imperial Treasury. The 
Baron gave him the lie at once, and the House insisted on the 
evidence, which Ahlwardt on Wednesday was totally unable to 
produce. He offered instead a lot of papers which, according to 
a Committee of the House, proved nothing atall. Ahlwardt is 
therefore repudiated by all parties, but continues his libels 





outside the House, and is believed in by vast crowds, whose 
line of thought seems to be, that Jews get rich, that they 
could not get rich without permission, and that German 
authorities would not give it to Jews except from corrupt 
motives. The extraordinary virulence of the best-educated 
and least-believing race in Europe against Jews is a strange 
phenomenon. 


A Reuter'’s telegram, in Monday’s Times, gives an account 
of a dinner to celebrate St. Patrick’s Day, held at Delmonico’s, 
New York. Mr. Choate, an American, in the course of his 
speech, after reminding his hearers how much Irishmen had 
done for America, asked them how long they were going to 
allow Ireland to be made the football of England. “ You have 
learned how to govern. By making the soil of all other 
countries your own, have you not learned how to govern at 
home, how to make Jreland the land of Home-rule?” This 
sally was not very well received; but Mr. Choate went still 
further with his suggested remedy for the ills of Ireland. “I 
propose that all of you, with your wives, your children, and 
your children’s children, with the spoil you have taken from 
America in your hands, set your faces homeward, that you 
land there, and strike the blow.” At the conclusion of his 
speech, Mr. Choate was applauded, but the cheering, we are 
told, “ was not so cordial as that with which he was received 
on commencing his address.” There was also some sup- 
pressed hissing. The incident is more than merely amusing. 
It shows the real feeling in regard to the Irish Question enter- 
tained in America. Notwithstanding the patent absurdity 
of such a notion, thousands of Americans believe that if 
Home-rule were granted, the men who “boss” the American 
cities, and get “boodle” out of every paving contract, would 
betake themselves to their native land. That is a delusion. 
Home-rule is far more likely to double Irish emigration. 


The Government are, we believe, quite startled by the 
vehement antagonism created by their Direct Veto Bill. It 
has not only irritated all brewers, distillers, publicans, and 
Mr. Beaufoy—a total abstainer who makes orange-wine, per- 
haps under the impression that nobody could drink enough 
of it to hurt him—but a vast number of independent electors 
besides. They are quite willing to vote for restriction, but 
to be deprived by their neighbours of the power of buying 
beer is more than they can stand. Other classes are irritated 
by the absence of compensation, which they think robbery, 
and by the fact that, under the Bill, an old stock of liquor 
accumulated for years might be suddenly made unsaleable. 
Liberal Members are therefore drowned in remonstrances, and 
it is believed, though Sir W. Harcourt denies it, that the Bill 
will be suffered to drop. We shall, however, know more 
accurately when the conference between Mr. Gladstone and 
his Members, which comes off at the Foreign Office on Monday, 
has been held. The Premier will doubtless then explain his 
policy, and will ascertain from the Radicals whether they will 
bear to have everything shelved that the Home-rule Bill may 
be driven forward. That is what he must do if the Bill is to 
reach the Lords, and even then the House may sit well into 
September. 


The Indian Budget has been presented to the Legislative 
Council, and is far from a pleasant one. Taking the figures 
from the Viceroy’s telegram, which differs entirely from the 
Times’ telegram, we find that there was in 1891-92 a surplus 
of Rx. 467,000. This sank in 1892-93 to a deficit of Rx. 1,081,000, 
and in 1893-94 there will be a deficit of Rx.1,595,000, the 
total revenue being Rx. 90,000,000, and the expenditure 
Rx. 91,600,000, with a chance of increase, as silver is still 
falling, and a lower rate of exchange may still further increase 
the deficit. A loan of Rx. 3,000,000 is therefore to be raised in 
India, besides a loan of £1,700,000 in gold at home. All this 


is very bad; and it is clear the Government think it will 
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become worse, an opinion in which, if the price of silver is 
to be the standard, we fully agree. The Government seem, 
however, to have no plan in view, or are coerced by English 
orders, and wait, in a rather dreary way, for Lord Herschell’s 
Commission, which will decide nothing. It will be necessary, 
we fancy, before long to repeat the device of 1858, and send 
a financial Plenipotentiary to Simla. If the Government look 
about, they may finda man as competent as Mr. James Wilson, 
though they will hardly secure in another man such a union 
of profound knowledge, determined will, and pliability before 
stubborn facts. "Whoever goes ought to understand fully the 
Russian paper-rouble system. Paper in St. Petersburg has 
just risen above silver, and the coinage of the latter on private 
account has therefore (Reuter) been stopped by decree. 





At the Institute of Civil Engineers this day week, there was 
a slight passage of arms between the Duke of Fife, who 
responded to the toast of the House of Lords, and Mr. John 
Morley, who replied for that of the House of Commons. The 
Duke said that engineers, as he knew, tested our institutions by 
practical results, “and not by the theoretical fancies of dreamy 
philosophers or impetuous politicians.” So tested, the House 
of Lords had proved as excellent a second Chamber as any 
other in Europe, for it knew “how to interpret and give 
expression to the clearly defined wishes ” of the people of this 
Kingdom. Mr. Morley said that at such a banquet as that 
he was willing to forget the spirit of debate, otherwise he and 
the Duke of Fife might have had some argument. But he 
was not prepared at the present moment to lavish pure eulogy 
on the House of Commons. No doubt, engineers knew more 
exactly what they could do with their materials, wood and 
stone and steel, than the House of Commons knew what they 
could do with the passions and prejudices and interests of 
great bodies of men; but he did not think the engineers had 
handled their simpler materials with more beneficent results 
than those which the House of Commons had managed to 
elicit from their handling of materials less accurately under- 
stood. Still, he could not say he was absolutely satisfied with the 
attitude of the Commons at the present moment. He thought 
they exhibited a decidedly morbid curiosity about lead-pencils 
and minutiz of that kind. And he could not deny that the ten- 
dency which the House exhibited, in common with all other 
European Parliaments, to break up parties into smaller groups, 
threatened great difficulties to the statesmen of the future. At 
the same time, there was a very high standard of ability in the 
young men of both parties in the present House of Commons, 
and he was sure that, difficult as it would be for Governments 
to rest on delicate combinations of independent groups, the 
statesmen of the future would find a sound practical solution 
for that problem. 


There was a healthy optimism in that view of Mr. Morley’s, 
but we are not sure that he contributes as much as he might 
to the solution of this difficult problem by his answers to the 
questions put to him in the House of Commons. He was ex- 
ceedingly vague and inexplicit in his answers to Mr. Carson 
on Monday night as to the alleged illegalities of the Irish 
sheriffs in their seizures for rent during prohibited hours,— 
indeed, it was impossible to get explicit replies from him. 
And his reply to Mr. Arnold Forster, on the same evening, 
as to the threats of Mr. Barry at Killavullen against Catholic 
farmers who had signed a petition against Home-rule, was 
still less explicit. We do not think that such fencing on the 
part of a responsible Minister, in reference to questions 
bearing expressly and gravely on the great political issue 
of the day, will at all facilitate those delicate combinations 
of groups on which the Administration has now to depend. 
In only one answer on Monday night did Mr. Morley frankly 
confess what it annoyed the Irish Home-rulers to hear. To 
that group, at least, he shows only too clearly how very anxious 
he is to keep well with it. 


Mr. J. Page Hopps writes a quaint letter to Monday’s 
Times, of which the drift is, that the more Ulster threatens 
and screams that Ulstermen will never transfer their allegiance 
from the Imperial Parliament to the local Irish Parliament, 
the more obvious it is that they should be made to do so. 
“The more they talk of the vast majority of their fellow- 
countrymen as robbers and oppressors, only waiting their 
chance to perpetrate every infamy, the more certain is it that 
they need to be put together into one national council-chamber 








charged with the sacred uniting duty of caring for their com. 
mon home.” And yet Mr. Hopps is one of those who thinks 
that when the majority of the Irish people, but a smal} 
minority of the people of the United Kingdom, threatened 
and screamed that we were robbers and oppressors, and that 
they never would voluntarily consent to the infamy of being 
governed by us, they were absolutely in the right. If the 
United Kingdom was not “a common home” for Irishmen 
and Englishmen, why is Ireland a “common home” for 
Ulstermen and Munstermen? If the Channel makes the 
difference, will Mr. Page Hopps insist that local option for 
Scotland or local option for Wales, is as unprincipled a cry 
as local option for Ulster? Or will he say that, though Irish 
majorities are never tyrannical, English majorities are so given 
to tyranny, that geographical continuity must not be allowed 
to determine, in the case of this one island, what the “ common 
home ” is to be P 


Mr. Balfour unveiled on Saturday the stained-glass window 
in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, which is the Parlia. 
mentary memorial to the late Mr. W. H. Smith, in the presence 
of the Speaker, the Sergeant-at-Arms, and the other officials 
of the House, and many Members of Parliament who attended 
to do honour to his memory. Mr. Balfour spoke very simply 
of “the private friendship with which Mr. Smith honoured 
me.” He described Mr. Smith’s motive for taking the 
part he did in public life as quite devoid of any ambitious 
element,—not that Mr. Balfour regarded ambition in such a 
case as by any means an ignoble motive, but still it was not 
so high a motive as that pure sense of duty from which, in his 
belief, Mr. Smith acted. That is a remarkable testimony from 
a man in Mr. Balfour’s position, and though we do not 
suppose any human being ‘is ina position to speak positively on 
such a point,—least of all perhaps the person himself on whom 
such a judgment is passed,—it is certain that a colleague 
as shrewd as Mr. Balfour, and with so many opportunities of 
observing his leader, can form as good a judgment as any 
other human being. Whether ambition mingled, or did not 
mingle, in Mr. Smith’s motives, is a question that nobody can 
answer; but it seems as certain as anything can be that Mr. 
Smith was about as free from ambition, and as exclusively 
actuated by a pure love of duty, as any statesman of our day. 
Clearly that love of duty resulted in a singularly wise and 
judicious career. But might it not be open to argument whether 
a greater mixture of lofty ambition would not have increased, 
rather than diminished, Mr. Smith’s political power for good? 


Mr. Labouchere, on Monday, brought up the question of 
Uganda, denouncing Lord Rosebery as the “high-priest of 
Jingoism.” He maintained that Sir Gerald Portal had power 
to set up a permanent Government, or Protectorate, in that 
Kingdom, and that, consequently, we should undertake new 
and vast responsibilities. Mr. Gladstone denied this, declaring 
that Sir G. Portal’s mission was solely to report, and that he 
would reserve all permanent arrangements for the free deci- 
sion of the House of Commons,—a statement hardly consistent 
with Sir G. Portal’s instructions. Mr. Balfour, of course, 
made the most of this position, showing that the Premier was 
minimising the steps actually taken, and the assurances given 
in the dehate on the Address; and Mr. Chamberlain declared 
that the Radicals wished us to give up the advantages secured 
by treaty, through the cession of Heligoland. .We were bound 
at all costs to maintain our pledges, and to retain Uganda. 
The House thought so too, and by the amazing vote of 368 to 
48, nearly 8 to 1, rejected Mr. Labouchere’s motion. That 
vote will greatly strengthen Lord Rosebery’s position in the 
Cabinet. 


The incident did not, however, end here. On Tuesday, Sir 
J. Fergusson took the unusual course of remarking that the 
Foreign Office had not spoken upon Uganda, the department 
most concerned being, as was now usual, excluded from the 
debate. This brought up Sir Edward Grey, who made a most 
decided reply, insisting that if we quitted Uganda the Slave- 
trade would revive, and remarking that “it would be a pretty 
state of things if a country within our sphere of influence was 
to become one of the last refuges of the Slave-trade.” “The 
evacuation of the country meant for certain the massacre not 
only of the missionaries, but of the natives.” The Govern- 
ment had no other course but the one it had pursued. The 
Radicals were greatly excited by the Foreign Office declara- 
tion; and on Wednesday Mr. Labouchere declared that the 
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Under-Secretary had thrown over the Prime Minister. As 
this was the precise truth, the situation looked a little 
strained; but it is not in Mr. Labouchere’s skin to get the 
better of Mr. Gladstone. The Prime Minister rosé, gently 
patted Sir E. Grey on the head, as a promising lad “ who had 
taken advantage of an opportunity to express his own opinion” 
—an expression he did not regret—and observed that the 
question was fall of difficulties. There were eleven difficult 
points raised, which he recounted as “specimen points,” and 
on not one of them had the Government sufficient informa- 
tion. He could not, for instance, be sure whether he himself 
was right, or Sir E. Grey was right, about the original treaty 
with King Mwanga; but if the Under-Secretary was right, 
he did not quarrel with him for saying so. Only hecould not 
see that that rendered necessary a furiher discussion on the 
Mission. There was some further talk, however, before the 
discussion dropped ; and the House clearly perceived the situa- 
tion, which is this: Mr. Gladstone cannot, at his vast age and 
with his Irish preoccupation, attend to everything, and so 
Lord Rosebery manages his Office for himself,—a very good, 
though not quite usual, arrangement. 





It should be noted that the Catholic missionaries are now in 
favour of direct British supremacy in Uganda. In the able 
plea for the Catholic view of recent transactions just pub- 
lished by the Catholic Union in a pamphlet, Bishop Hirth 
distinctly makes this request,—and Bishop Hirth is no 
Moderate. In the very same letter, he actually affirms that 
“the history of all the missions established during this cen- 
tury proves to me that in all heathen countries where Pro- 
testants were to be found in opposition to Catholics, the 
former have never triumphed except through violence.” The 
italics are the Bishop’s. The statement is absolutely un- 
founded as regards India, the greatest of migsion-fields, where 
the only Christian converts made by violence were those made 
in Goa by fear of the Inquisition. 


Mr. H. Fowler on Tuesday introduced the Government Bill 
for creating Parish and District Councils. As regards the 
former, it is a good Bill, of which we have perhaps said enough 
elsewhere. The clauses enabling Parish Councils to take allot- 
ment land compulsorily, without compensation for unwilling 
disturbance, will need modification, but otherwise the Bill, so far, 
is not contentious. The plan for District Councils, which 
will supersede the Unions, is also good; but the method of 
election involves a revolution. The electors will be County 
Council electors, thus including women, all plural votes are 
discarded, and ex-officio members are abolished. That is to 
say, those who pay the rates will have little influence on those 
who spend them. That is very far to go in the direction of 
democracy, very much further than we have gone in Parlia- 
ment, and will create some discussion. We suppose the County 
Council precedent will be considered final; but it may be pos- 
sible to give suspensory powers to the chairman, or to the 
Local Government Board. Certainly the means of enforcing 
reconsideration should exist somewhere. 


The Bishop of Durham has issued an address to the Arch- 
deacons of his diocese, in which he deals with the Welsh Church 
Suspensory Bill as the beginning of an attack on the Estab- 
lishment in general, and not merely in Wales, since he regards 
the Welsh dioceses as no more separable from the National 
Church, than any other dioceses of that Church. The 
revival of the Church throughout England and Wales during 
the last fifty years has, he says, been splendid, but nowhere 
has it been more remarkable than in Wales. To attack it 
there is, therefore, to attack it throughout the Kingdom, 
and that is, we believe, the real wish of nine-tenths of 
those who are instigating the Welsh movement. The Bishop 
therefore raises the greater question,—Whether the disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of the Church would not be a 
great blow to the people of England and Wales, and one of 
which no Nonconformist bodies, however able and zealous, 
could undo the mischief ? Nonconformist ministers necessarily 
feel that their duties are owed chiefly to their fellow-believers. 
The ministers of the National Church feel that they are re- 
sponsible for every citizen of the nation who does not resent, 
but will in any way admit, their services. 


During question-time on Thursday, a discussion took place 
between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour in regard to the course 





of public business. The leader of the Opposition pointed out 
that there were certain broad issues connected with the 
Government of Ireland which could only be raised on the Vote 
on Account, and accordingly protested against any arrange- 
ment under which proper time for discussion would not be 
secured. At this point Dr. Cameron intervened, and chal- 
lenged the Opposition to move a vote of censure; and on Mr. 
Gladstone expressing his assent, Mr. Balfour promptly 
accepted the challenge, and thus secured the opportunity of 
raising the whole Irish policy of Mr. Morley,—an opportunity 
which the Unionists greatly desire. Time for a direct vote of 
censure cannot be refused. The leaders of the Unionists have 
evidently decided, rightly from the constitutional point of 
view, that the Home-rule which cedes one-third of the taxable 
territory of the Kingdom to its enemies should not be rushed 
through Parliament until the people understand it. They are, 
therefore, fighting for time. 


After questions, a great deal of heat was introduced into 
the proceedings by Mr. Barton moving the adjournment of 
the House to call attention to the release of a dynamiter 
named Foley, who was convicted in connection with the use 
of explosives at Tipperary. Foley, who was prominent in the 
work of boycotting, was arrested, and on his way to the police- 
station, he threw down a piece of iron tubing filled with gun- 
powder. Foley, argued Mr. Barton, had been released from 
political motives. Mr. Morley stoutly denied this charge, and 
declared that he had only acted in accordance with the proper 
duty of the Executive. Mr. Asquith defended Mr. Morley’s 
action, and repeated the declaration that the proper course 
was for the Opposition to move a vote of censure. On the 
House dividing, 222 voted for the adjournment of the debate, 
and 262 against. After the announcement of the numbers, 
Mr. Balfour gave notice of a vote of censure, which on Friday 
was fixed for Monday. 


On Wednesday, a deputation of about two hundred English, 
Scotch, and Welsh Members waited on the Lord Chancellor 
to urge him, in effect, to take the appointment of County 
Magistrates out of the hands of the Lords-Lieutenant. At 
present, the Chancellor appoints only persons who are recom- 
mended by the Lord-Lieutenant; but in law, it is the 
Chancellor who has the sole right of appointment. Lord 
Herschell, though admitting this, declared that it would be 
unconstitutional for him, “without Parliamentary sanction,” 
to change a system based on long-continued usage. If, how- 
ever, the House of Commons passed a resolution in favour of 
the Chancellor actually appointing in the counties as he does 
in the boroughs, “he should feel bound to act upon it.” In 
the course of his very moderate and conciliatory speech, Lord 
Herschell absolved the Lords-Lieutenant from endeavouring 
to pack the Bench with their political friends. The truth is, 
that if the present high property qualification is maintained, it 
is very difficult to find men who are not Tories. Ninety per cent. 
of the County Magistrates are Tories, because 90 per cent. of 
the class from which they are drawn are Tories. 








The evidence that a German tailor, named Dowe, has in- 
vented a bullet-proof cloth, weighing about 6lb. per suit 
more than ordinary cloth, seems to be irresistible. The 
German Staff were incredulous, but on experiment it was 
found that the cloth, even at two hundred paces, shattered 
the bullet. The blow at that distance would, of course, 
be dreadful; but the man would survive. Such a cloth 
is equivalent to chain-armour without its weight, and may 
immensely reduce the reluctance to come to close quarters. 
It will greatly limit the efficiency of cavalry in pursuit, and 
we should say would revolutionise the method of armouring 
ships. No hint of the nature of the composition has been 
revealed, but its discovery appears to be past doubt. 


There are a good many excellent Latin scholars in the 
United States; but we should not wonder if they were at first 
a little perplexed by the message which the Pope has sent to 
the President through a phonograph. It is intended to express 
his Holiness’s benevolence towards the whole people of the 
Union; but as it conveys the Pope’s very voice, it will of 
course be repeated in the Italian way of pronouncing Latin, 
which is not, we fancy, the American method. 


Bank Rate, 25 per cent. 
New Consils (23) were on Friday 98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE MULTIPLICATION OF POLITICAL GROUPS. 


R. JOHN MORLEY, in his interesting and sagacious 
speech at the Engineers’ Institution last Saturday, 
declared that the breaking-up cf the two great parties into 
groups pledged to particular aims and causes which are 
more or less beside the objects of the greater party with 
which they usually ally themselves, is a political fact which 
it is impossible to ignore ; and which, looking to the visible 
tendency in the same direction in all the Continental 
Parliaments, it would be unwise to regard as temporary 
and evanescent. We heartily agree with him, though we 
regard it as a matter for profound regret that it should be 
so. Mr. Bagehot, in one of his earlier and rasher writings, 
when discussing the causes which rendered political life in 
England so much steadier and less unstable than political 
life in France, laid it down dogmatically that the 
reason for this is that the English are stupid and the 
French lively. ‘What we opprobriously call stupidity, 
he wrote, “though not an enlivening quality in common 
society, is Nature’s favourite resource for preserving 
steadiness of conduct and consistency of opinion. It 
enforces concentration ; people who learn slowly, learn 
only what they must. The best security for people’s doing 
their duty is that they should not know anything else to 
do; the best security for fixedness of opinion is that 
people should be incapable of comprehending what is to 
be said on the other side. These valuable truths are no 
discoveries of mine. They are familiar enough to people 
whose business it is to know them. Hear what a dense 
and aged attorney says of your peculiarly promising 
barrister :—‘ Sharp, oh yes, yes; he’s too sharp by half. 
He is not safe, not a minute, is’nt that young man.’ ‘What 
style, Sir,’ asked, of an East India director, some youthful 
aspirant after literary renown, ‘is most to be preferred in 
the composition of official despatches ?’ ‘ My good fellow,’ 
responded the ruler of Hindostan, ‘the style as we like 
is the Humdrum.’ I extend this, and advisedly main- 
tain that nations, just as individuals, may be too clever 
to be practical and not dull enough to be free.” Mr. 
Bagehot would probably say the same now in somewhat 
less irritating language. And he would seize on Mr. 
Morley’s remark that the young Members on both sides 
of the House have shown a very high level of ability, 
and have made speeches ‘of great promise,” as illus- 
trating one of the chief causes why our great parties 
are splitting up into groups, and showing among a people 
whose great political merit had formerly been a sort of 
stolidity which ensured the solidity of political combina- 
tions, the sensibility and vivacity and openness to a variety 
of impressions, which is all but fatal to the kind of party 
government that has hitherto worked so well in England. 
The increase of education in the constituencies, and the 
increase of a higher kind of education among the repre- 
sentatives, has all tended in the same direction,—the dimi- 
nution of that impassiveness, of that imperturbableness, 
of that disposition to go on in the same grooves, and to 
hold by the old standards, which prevented the disin- 
tegration of parties, and discouraged the multiplication 
of those smaller groups within the party by which the 
unity of each party is now’so gravely threatened. The 
constituencies themselves are beginning to be made up 
of groups which, quite apart from Home-rule, hardly 
admit of perfect allegiance to either party. The Labour 
group, for instance, openly boast that they will give 
their support in the last resort to either party which will 
do most for their Eight-Hours Bill. And many of the 
Temperance party have declared that they will throw their 
votes either in favour of, or against, the party to which 
they belong, according as that party favours or resists the 
policy which the Temperance leaders advocate. And now, 
again, there are the Socialists, who insist that so long as 
they can obtain a step or two towards the nationalisation of 
the land, they do not care from which of the two parties 
they may wring what they regard as the most important 
of all concessions. Indeed, there are now groups within 
groups which threaten the unity not only of the party but 
of the group. Sir Wilfrid Lawson is eloquent in favour 
of the Veto Bill, while some of the most eager of his 
former allies declare it a Bill which is pure treachery to 
the cause of Temperance. And so, too, there are two 
vehemently opposed subdivisions of the Labour party, one 





ee) 
of them in favour of a legislative eight-hours 
one of them opposed to it. Again, wank the Glade 
side there are men who openly rail at ‘‘ the accursed Mes, 
dents” .by which Parliamentary practice is confined and 
wish to apply the Closure freely and habitually to sto 
discussion, and not merely to limit it; while on the Con. 
servative side, there are a few Members who openly lion 
towards Lord Randolph Churcbill as their chief, rather 
than to Lord Salisbury or even Mr. Balfour,—Members 
who wish to see Tory democracy triumph over mcre 
Conservatism, and regard the rasher and flashier leader 
as more likely to carry the popular vote than the 
older and more Constitutional statesman. There can. 
not be a question that the livelier political life of the pre- 
sent day all tends in the direction of groups,—and minute 
groups,—which will not greatly regard political discipline, 
but break loose from party chains whenever they fancy 
that their particular crotchet is likely to profit by an act 
of insubordination. We should be sorry to assert that even 
the increase of intelligence is the only force which tends 
to the disintegration of parties ; for in some sense it is not 
the increase of intelligence, but the increase of sectarian 
obstinacy,—a very different thing,—or the increase of the 
impatience of enthusiastic conviction.—again a very dif- 
ferent thing,—which promotes this disintegration. But 
always it is the multiplication of political individualities, 
whether intelligent or otherwise, which promotes this disin. 
tegration, and the multiplication of political individualities 
is due to all causes, whether educational or social, which 
tend to diminish the cohesion of parties, and to substitute 
the distinctions and convictions appropriate to a clique 
or set, for the distinctiuns and convictions appropriate to 
those larger bodies to which alone we can safely entrust 
the administration of the State. 

When Mr. Morley says that, whatever the difficulties 
caused by this multiplication of groups may be, he has no 
doubt that Parliament and the State will successfully 
surmount them, he is more sanguine than we can be, 
unless he means merely to express his belief that, in one 
way or another, we shall escape any of those greater 
catastrophes by which, from time to time, European order 
has been destroyed. There we may heartily agree with 
him. But if he means that the principles of Parliamentary 
government will not be very gravely modified and dis- 
turbed by this tendency of parties to resolve themselves 
into minute political groups, whose elective affinities for 
each other will be very variable and uncertain, we cannot 
agree with him, for we see in the condition of the French 
Assembly how very unstable Parliamentary government 
has become in that country from the same cause. We shall 
be quite prepared to see an unstable Government as the 
natural consequence of unstable Parliamentary combina- 
tions,—a Government that will be rich in promises, poor 
in performances, whichever party is uppermost in the State, 
because it will be necessarily a Government dependent on 
the acquiescence of the greater number of groups whose 
agreement amongst themselves must be more or less acci- 
dental and temporary on every great political question. 





THE DEATH OF M. JULES FERRY. 


HE whole career of M. Ferry illustrates a difficulty 
which impedes the path of every strong man who 

tries to serve the democracy, and which, every now and then, 
leaves the democracy without strong men to serve them. 
They are not fickle as is so often said, being rather per- 
sistent in attachments—witness Mr. Gladstone—but they 
are impatient of independence. There never perhaps was 
a more convinced Republican in France than M. Ferry, 
and he was convinced on points which the Extremists hold 
to be vital; yet it was the Republican Extremists who, in 
1885, sent him into retirement, and that with such an out- 
burst of hatred as drove him from office for eight years, 
and ultimately caused his death. It was not that they 
doubted his fidelity to their cause, or his earnestness in it ; 
but that he differed with them upon points of policy. 
M. Ferry was always a Republican, exposed himself under 
the Empire to threats of imprisonment, and remained to 
the hour of his death passionately devoted not only to 
that cause but to that party. Moreover, he loved it 
as Extremists love it, as much because it gave scope 
for his hatred of religion in any organised form as because 
it was founded on the idea of the sovereignty of the people. 
M. Ferry held Clericalism to be the true enemy. He 
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annoyed his chief political friend and patron, 
= tra by soxiion a civil marriage; and in 1880, he 
carried out his theory of “ laicising” the State, after the 
Senate had refused to help the Chamber in doing it, by a 
series of decrees, one expelling the Jesuits, and another 
closing all strictly religious schools, which, though they 
irritated the Right, made him a sort of oracle with the 
Radicals and the Parisian mob. They soon, however, 
deserted him. M. Ferry held that order was essential toa 
Republic; and the Extremists, though they had forgiven him 
for helping to crush the Commune, felt almost instinctively 
that if they ever rose, he would be a terrible obstacle in 
their way; that he would use military force, and would be 
pitiless in repression. Further, he held that, while France 
was waiting for the vevanche, she must come to scme modus 
vivendi with Germany ; and he made an agreement with 
Prince Bismarck, the essence of which we take to have 
been this: If the Prince would support France in 
seeking to acquire dependencies beyond sea, France would 
not attack Germany by surprise. The Prince, like a 
sensible man, agreed; and M. Ferry, defying Italy, 
seized the great Principality of Tunis, which France 
still retains, and has converted into a French Colony 
of the usual type. The Extremists submitted, but 
they hated him all the harder. They have never 
been able to endure Colonial expansion, partly because 
it consumes conscripts, and partly because it is sup- 
posed to delay internal progress, and to turn the 
mind of the people from schemes of social regeneration. 
They therefore denounced M. Ferry as a friend to 
Germany, a man who could tolerate the enemy of France, 
a“ perfidious diplomatist,” and a self-seeking politician ; 
and when his next’ exploit failed, they satiated their 
revenge. M. Ferry had resolved to found a rival Empire 
to India in Asia, and an immense massacre of converts in 
Tonquin, followed by the murder of a French officer, gave 
him an excuse for seizing Tonquin, which, had he remained 
in power, he would have followed up by the subjugation 
of the whole Empire of Anam, and the conquest of Siam, 
thus annexing all the territories between India and 
China. It was Gambetta’s idea originally; but M. 
Ferry had made it his own also, prompted, it is said, in 
part by a singular hatred, or rather jealousy, of Great 
Britain. The Chinese, however, took the alarm ; they 
despatched a force to defend their vassal, and in 
a way which has never been fully explained, but which 
suggests either panic or disease among the French 
engaged, they, at Langenson, hurled back Colonel Négrier 
and his expedition. French bulletins are so full of 
coacealments, that the Colonel’s account of his repulse 
—which was serious, but not irreparable—created in 
Paris the impression of a great disaster, to be followed 
by a war with China; M. Clémenceau exclaimed: “ We 
must put a stop to this;” and M. Ferry, after a short 
debate, was driven almost contemptuously from power. 
He remained out in the cold for eight years, un- 
forgiven by the Extremists—one of whom, perhaps a 
madman, in 1887, shot at him in the streets and bruised 
his heart severely—aud was denounced almost every 
week by some one or other of their organs. Nobody 
doubted either his politics or his honesty or his varied and 
greatly needed powers; but he had taken a line of his own, 
and intended to defend it, and the democracy would not 
pardon him. He would offer no apology for himself, or 
retractation of his views; and as to his political friends, 
it may be doubted if his haughty aloofness, and contempt 
for feeble compromises, had left him any who were willing 
to share his fate. At last, the lamentable disclosures of 1893, 
and the resignation of M. Le Royer as Presidentof the Senate, 
opened a career to M. Ferry once more. The Republic had 
been almost dismanned by the Panama scandals; no one need 
apply for the post who was even suspected of dishonesty ; 
and the better Republicans of the Senate, after glancing 
at M. Constans, whom the Extremists hate as much as 
M. Ferry, seated the latter in their chair. That killed him. 
His heart had been seriously injured by Aubertin’s bullet 
in 1887; he had twice suffered from angina pectoris ; and 
the immense emotion caused by his pardon, his elevation, 
and the congratulations which showered in from those who 
had deserted him, finished the mischief, and after a painful 
appeal for air, “ more air,” in search of which he wandered 
through his house for hours, he died. A national funeral 
was voted to him by his whole party, only the Right 
resisting, on the just ground that he was an avowed enemy 


/in the end be extended to M. Carnot himself. 





to religion; and his colleagues poured out eulogies over 
his coffin which are most of them apologies for his 
courage in daring to take his own course. They forgave 
him, in fact, everything except his leadership, and the 
manners which till the latest year of his life indicated 
that he held and intended to act on opinions of his own. 
We cannot hold him up as an exawple, for his whole con- 
duct towards the Church showed him to be one of the 
fanatics of negation, who are as dangerous as Inquisitors ; 
but he was an honest man and a strong. 


The deep sensation caused by M. Ferry’s death was 
greatly aggravated by the conviction, now coming home to 
all classes, that the Republic is seriously in want of men. 
M. Constans is the strongest left; and it is very 
doubtful whether the Senate, in face of the libels, 
true or false, which the Extremists circulate about 
him, will venture to appoint Boulanger’s conqueror to 
the presidency of their body. The acquittals in the 
recent trials will do no good to the Government, 
for opinion, justly or unjustly, declares the verdicts 
to be either unjust or a mere result of the want of 
technical proof; and M. Andrieux, the former Prefect of 
Police, still holds the keys of the pillory. M. Ribot, who is 
absolutely honest himself, still shrinks from striking at the 
corrupt with revolutionary vigour, and is therefore the 
object of an attack which there is no room to doubt will 
A new 
Government is becoming almost iwperative, and where is 
it to come from? or the strength that should be behind 
it? Ifa new Premier—say, M. Constans—trusts the 
Moderates and the Right, the Republicans will overthrow 
him, or kill him with slander and stories from Tonquin; 
and if he trusts the Opportunists, he will be beaten by their 
want of moral foothold. Nobody not a Member believes 
in that party any more. The country wants new men, 
and if the existing rumours of Dissolution prove true, it 
will send up a crowd of them, probably without leaders or 
discipline, and in a temper which will startle Europe. 
Frenchmen with an Augean stable to cleanse are always 
revolutionaries of one sort or another, and though they do 
their work effectually, they usually throw out the ploughs, 
and sometimes the horses, along with the muck. It is 
perfectly useless to prophesy about France, where a man 
may start up in a day, or an idea may upset everything in 
a week, and where nothing is stable except society, which 
restsimmovable on its foundation of small proprietors; but if 
there is not internal trouble coming, the omens are all decep- 
tive. M. Carnot does not move; the Chamber is almost in a 
condition of anarchy—M. Tirard, the Minister of Finance, 
was this week withheld from knocking a Member 
down only by physical force—society believes nobody to 
be clean of either treachery, blackmailing, or bribe-taking ; 
and the masses are convinced that, of all rascals in his- 
tory, the representatives who now govern them are the 
most thievish. That is not a situation which the most 
impatient and sensitive of peoples is likely to bear long ; 
and France and Europe will both be fortunate if they find 
a way out by some drastic application of constitutional 
means. ‘They may, for the mob of Paris is still chained 
up by the garrison, and Revision is not unconstitutional ; 
but they will have to find somebody to lead them, and 
heaven and the Radical newspapers are acting together to 
kill all the somebodies out. 





THE BISHOP OF DURHAM ON THE WELSH 
SUSPENSORY BILL. 


R. WESTCOTT’S letter to the Archdeacons of his 
diocese on the Welsh Suspensory Bill, strikes the 

true note when he speaks of it as a good deal more than 
what Mr. Asquith called it,—namely, the first step towards 
the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church in 
Wales. The Bishop of Durham thinks it is really the 
first step towards the Disestablishment and Disendowment 
of the Church of England and Wales. The four dioceses 
which extend over Wales and Monmouthshire not only pass 
the borders of Wales, but they are not really distinguish- 
able at all in principle from any dioceses where the repre- 
sentatives returned to the House of Commons happen to be 
nearly unanimous for Disestablishment and Disendowment. 
If careful inquiry had shown that the Established Church 
in Wales and Monmouthshire, instead of serving the cause 
of religion and morality, had, in consequence of exceptional 
conditionsand circumstances, proved injurious to that cause, 
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and had set the people against religion and the Christian 
morality which is inseparable from religion, then there 
would be some kind of excuse for saying that, in the 
interests of the same cause which makes an alliance 
between the Church and the State desirable in the 
remainder of the Kingdom, a dissolution of that alliance 
is desirable in the four dioceses referred to. We are no 
bigots for an Establishment ; and wherever it can be shown 
that an Establishment and an Endowment of the Church 
fails to answer any of the purposes for which it has 
generally proved useful,—and still more where it has a 
totally opposite effect, and alienates the people from the 
religion which they would otherwise embrace,—there we 
think it ought to be terminated. But this is not only not 
the case in Wales and Monmouthshire, but something like 
the very reverse of the case. The Church is certainly 
growing in favour there, and has never grown in favour 
so much as it has during the last half-century. Even 
Nonconformists like the Church so well that they 
attend gladly many of its religious services. The 
Burials Act by which it was proposed to give Non- 
conformists the right to conduct the burial-service in 
the graveyards of the Church, is, we believe, very little 
used. Nonconformists like to be married in Church. 
The Church, instead of being regarded as a religious foe 
by the people, is regarded with great friendliness and 
equanimity by them, except so far as they are engaged in 
pclitical agitation against it. Supposing it were possible 
to take a secret ballot amongst the indifferentists,—those 
who identify themselves neither with Church nor chapel,— 
as to the religious body which they would prefer to apply 
to in case of a moral or spiritual emergency in the family, 
we believe there is no doubt at all that they would vote 
for the Anglican Church rather than for any Dissenting 
body. The tithe agitation has prejudiced many of the 
farmers against the Church, and no doubt the Noncon- 
formist ministers indulge a kind of jealousy of it 
which one admirer indulges towards a rival in the 
affections of the object of their common admiration. 
But when this has been said, all has been said which 
can be said against the Church in Wales. If there 
is to be a residuary trustee in charge of the religious 
interests of those of the people who profess no special 
creed of their own, it would be impossible to show that 
any better trustee could be found than the existing National 
Church in Wales. Nor can any argument be alleged in 
favour of its Disestablishment and Disendowment, which 
would not apply just as effectually to the case of any large 
district where Methodism, say, has proved a successful 
rival of the Church of England. If the Church be dis- 
established and disendowed in Wales and Monmouthshire, 
we shall very soon be invited to disestablish and disendow 
it in Cornwall, and perhaps in Devonshire, for the very 
same reasons. And soon again it would be shown that 
there are some of the counties in East Anglia where 
a claim quite as good for Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment could be set up. 

Mr. Asquith’s Bi)l is a Bill for piecemeal Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment wherever a considerable majority 
of the local representatives can be got to combine in favour 
of that measure. The Government is for Local Option in 
religious matters as well as in licensing for the sale of 
alcoholic drink. What they really approve is patchwork 
legislation in all directions. The United Kingdom, they 
think, has been a good deal too much of a United King- 
dom for centuries back. They would like the people to 
have patchwork institutions on all sorts of matters,— 
compulsory temperance in one county, unlimited public- 
houses in another,—an Established and Endowed Church 
in the Midlands, pure Voluntaryism in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, the same perhaps in Cornwall and Devonshire 
and the East of England,—free libraries in one town and 
county, free ignorance in another ; and we do not see why, 
if the same tendency spreads, we should not come at last to 
having, as the United States have, one law of divorce in 
Scotland, another in Ireland, another in Wales, and 
another perhaps in London. ‘Let ‘the people of Eng- 
land” be no more heard of, but rather “the people 
of this or that county, of this or that town, of this 
group of counties or unions.”’ We are to have as much 
variety, it would seem, in our religious and moral institu- 
tions as there are varieties of opinions and tastes. Only,— 
and we cannot well understand this condition,—this is to 
be for ever denied to local option, that any other religious 








body may claim and use the endowments which the Church 
of England has once had, if it is decided that she igs to 
have them no more. There seems to us no principle visible 
in that arbitrary veto on the appropriation to any other 
religious body of the endowments taken from the Church 
of England. Why are the people to have the right to rate 
themselves, or to refuse to rate themselves, for free 
libraries, and not to have the power to endow or 
not to endow the various religious bodies from which 
they derive their religious teaching? Is it onl 
because it would lead to more serious quarrelling? 
Perhaps it might, but certainly not to more serious 
quarrelling than the Veto Bill will lead to, if it should 
ever be passed into law. It seems to us that the growing 
taste for snippets of political and social life draws a very 
arbitrary line at religious endowments. If one county may 
refuse all its inhabitants special facilities for a particular 
kind of diet, and another not, why may not one county 
refuse all its inhabitants special facilities for religious 
worship, and another not? The fancy for obliging the 
people to choose between an endowed Church and Volun. 
taryism, seems to us arbitrary. It would be more reason- 
able to allow the people to choose between a single 
endowed Church, and many endowed Churches, and no 
endowed Church,—whichever they pleased. If we are to 
have coats of many colours in a!l other departments 
of life, why not in religion too? We are far from 
wishing to see the sects scrambling for their share 
of the Church’s endowments, but we cannot see at all 
why the will of a local majority is to have the right 
to disestablish a Church or a liquor law at its pleasure, 
and not to establish a Church or a liquor law, or a number 
of Churches and liquor laws, at its pleasure. We are asked 
to go so far in the way of variegated institutions, that there 
seems to us no conceivable reason why we should not be 
asked to go a little further. Why should not the local 
majority of one county prohibit capital punishments, and 
the local majority of another county multiply capital punish- 
ments, if the local majority of four dioceses is to abolish the 
Church of many centuries without any reference to the local 
majority in other dioceses of the same Church? If his. 
torical continuity is to count for nothing, why should not 
Ireland be accommodated with a Republic of her own as 
as well as a Parliament of her own, and Wales with a law 
of divorce of her own as well as a Disestablishment and 
Disendowment that she is to enjoy all to herself? ‘ Please 
yourselves, and never mind history or geography,” seems 
to be the favourite pass-word of the day. 





THE IRISH LEADERS. 


: gem is a curious episode visible just now in the 
long and tiresome history of the Home-rule struggle. 
As all who read newspapers are aware, a kind of insur- 
rection of opinion has broken out in Ireland against Mr. 
Gladstone’s latest Bill. All who are cultivated—Catholics 
as well as Protestants, Presbyterians as much as Episcopa- 
lians, hereditary Liberals by the side of fanatic Tories—all 
who have anything to lose, all who dread a religious war, 
and all the English and Scotch Irishmen in Ulster, are 
protesting against a measure which, apart from its object, 
they believe to be so badly conceived that it can produce 
nothing in its working but anarchy and pauperism within 
the island itself. Opponents living in, places where for 
years their side has been silent, are now speaking out; 
the speeches are better, because more direct and simple, 
than they ever have been yet; and even the farmers, 
hitherto the stoutest of Home-rulers because they see 
freeholds in the scheme, betray an uneasy sense of 
doubt as to its financial consequences. They detest the 
English, but they love the English freehandedness in alms- 
giving. All this while, however, the Nationalist Members 
are lying low. They give little or no help to their allies, they 
produce no arguments in answer to their opponents, they 
do not even indulge in the rhetoric which in Ireland, as in 
Spain and Southern France, is so often accepted as a suk- 
stitute for cold reason. Why? Is it a coolly matured 
plan, or is it a result of inner dislike to a Bill which, in 
his heart, must fret every Nationalist Member ; or is it a 
sense of incompetence for the intellectual fight? We 
believe the silence to proceed from all three causes; and 
to the future historian, the last will be the most 
perplexing. Nothing in this struggle has been more 
extraordinary than the failure of Ireland to produce 
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considerable men. The whole population on both sides 
has been called on, and this by the whole race as well as 
by the whole nation, and it has yielded nothing but Mr. 
Parnell. In the burst of fury on both sides, both, with a 
assion Which we count entirely to their intellectual credit, 
have thrown down all barriers against ability, have estab- 
lished equality for the competent, and have sent up repre- 
sentatives chosen from choice alone, without reference to 
pedigree, or position, or means. The Irish representation 
on both sides is, in that respect, a true Convention; and 
et neither side can be said—with the single and partial 
exception of Mr. Parnell, who, though a great leader, 
was in no sense a constructive statesman—to have 
sent up @ man even of second-rate political force. 
The North chooses sensible men, and in Colonel Saunder- 
gon it has a fiery, and in Mr. T. W. Russell a 
‘udicious, persuasive orator with much skill in tactics; 
put the North has no man who can nominate himself by 
sheer right of capacity to a Cabinet seat. The South sends 
men who are resolute, very quick to perceive points, and 
capable of quite remarkable self-suppression for party 
combinations; but among them there is no one who can 
give Mr. Gladstone solid help. It is not because there 
js no Peel among them that the historian will be 
surprised, for the qualities of the Southern race in Ire- 
land are unfavourable to that type, but that there is no 
Mirabeau, no’ Gambetta ; no one who, in the hour of strain, 
can impress himself upon both sides, and make Mr. Glad- 
stone’s intervention in debate a superfluity. Nobody has 
really helped him with his Bill, which is simply the Bill of 
1886 spoiled; and nobody helps him in his oratorical 
efforts. Mr. Healy is a clever man; but his is the 
cleverness of an attorney, not of a statesman; Mr. Sexton 
might be a great orator if he could put into his speeches 
the something that convinces, but he cannot do it ; and 
Mr. Dillon, though he has the fire of the South, and 
something of the Girondist charm in speaking, gives no 
sign of the kind of governing force required in a leader 
of men. The remaining Nationalists are for the most 
part merely voters, sometimes able, sometimes the reverse ; 
but never of the calibre which comes almost of itself to the 
front, makes a hostile audience ponder, and propounds the 
solution, say, of a problem like that involved in the Ninth 
Clause—the retention or dismissal of Irish Members— 
which both wings of the Home-rule party can accept. We 
hear much, and for our parts believe much, as to Irish 
finesse; but where is the master of finesse who can 
persuade the House, even for an hour, of the neces- 
sary “union of hearts” which is to result from the 
measure? Mr. Gladstone can; but among all Mr. Glad- 
stone’s vast claims on Southern Ireland, the claim of 
being an Irishman is certainly not one. We hear much 
of Irish adroitness, and never ourselves met but one 
Trishman who was not adroit; but is it adroitness in a 
whole party who desire English assistance, to create a 
marked dislike in both the English sides? We hear 
much of Irish humour, and truly the land is full of it; 
but who can quote from the Irish side one single epigram, 
oné incisive sentence, one jest, which at once lives in the 
mind, and throws a bright light on the situation? Of 
constructive statesmanship there is hardly a trace, though, 
according to the theory of the majority, it is a new Constitu- 
tion for Ireland that is being born. Mr. Gladstone would 
give a finger at this minute for an Irishman who could 
put that Bill of his straight, so as to satisfy both wings of 
his army ; but where, we ask Irishmen themselves, is he 
tolook for such aid? It is said the task is impossible, and, 
of course, if we include Unionists, that is true; but we 
are not including them ; and for Gladstonians only, surely 
the task is not more impossible than the one Deak per- 
formed for Hungary. He actually contented Hungarians 
and Hapsburgs, and made a scheme which has resisted 
the friction of twenty-six years. Who is the Irish Deak ? 
It is certainly not the leader behind the mist, Dr. Walsh, 
for he cannot wholly control even his own party, and his 
utterances produce among Englishmen—whom, remember, 
it is necessary to conciliate—mere suspicion. The Irish 
Members, who are sometimes most unjustifiably and 
snobbishly despised for their poverty, are no poorer than 
Deak, and few of them are worse educated ; yet where among 
them is his cool statesmanship, his moderation, or his 
magical influence over all who, by interest, prejudice, or 
conviction, seemed a priori bound to reject his advice ? 
The historian, we say, will be in perplexity to account 


for such a Baayen and we rather wonder to what 
cause he will be tempted to refer it. It may be he will 
speak of those gion of political sterility which recur in 
the lives of all nations, one of which, for example, is 
apparent in the history of France to-day. All France is 
in a snarl, and there is no one to give the releasing touch, 
or say the solving word. It may be so, perhaps, in Ireland 
now; and it would be in accord with the perpetual ironies 
of her destiny that such a period should be synchronous 
with the centre-time of her greatest struggle. Placed 
in the wrong sea—for she is essentially Southern—given 
to the one race which cau understand neither the good 
nor the evil in her, her people divided in two by 
the one fissure which is never bridged, unable to stand 
alone, unwilling to be bound by any tie, it would be like 
Ireland, with a people full of genius, to produce no genius 
competent to aid her in her time of need. There is, how- 
ever, in that argument no solution, only confessed inability 
to solve. The historian may say that oppressed races, 
in the hour of emancipation, cannot throw up com- 
petent leaders, any more than a mob, when it bursts 
out in rage, can throw up a skilled disciplinarian ; 
but the argument is not true; for “ oppressor ” and 
“oppressed” in Ireland are equally sterile in Par- 
liamentary statesmen, and France, when she awoke, had 
in her no resources in men other than Nationalists 
possess. One man she chose from a great House; 
but every other Revolutionary leader, constructive states- 
man, or soldier, sprung from the classes who make up the 
majority on the Irish benches. Mirabeau was a noble; 
but Danton and Carnot, Napoleon and his Marshals, his 
lawyers and financiers, all who really acted or con- 
structed, came from the professional classes, or from those 
below them. The historian will hardly believe that theory, 
which has been falsified by events in every country, except, 
perhaps, ancient Rome, where no doubt patricians con- 
structed alike the Republic and the Empire; but, then, 
what is he to substitute for it? Perhaps this, that no 
nation chooses the right men except by spontaneous choice ; 
and that, except when they chose Parnell, the Irish people 
have not chosen spontaneously, their Members being always 
nominated either by Mr. Parnell or by the Land League, 
or by the priesthood, or by some other central set of wire- 
pullers, not themselves. There is something in that, for 
controlling bodies, whether they be popular or aristocratic, 
a Liberal Hundred or an Aulic Council, are apt to regard 
original men with a kind of detestation, which results, 
we believe, neither from envy nor fear, often as those 
motives are assigned in explanation, but from the sheer 
inability of a corporation to understand genius until re- 
vealed by some event. Until compelled by victory, or a 
popular cry, they choose “safe” men, and in the death- 
throe of a people, safe men are not very useful guides. 
That would be a fair explanation, but that the North, where 
constituencies are free, has not thrown up great men either ; 
and the historian must, we fear, leave it as one more puzzle 
among the many with which he has to deal. After all, we 
do not know why a dynasty throws out great rulers inter- 
mittently, or why a nation ceases for a century to produce 
a first-class poet. © 





THE PARISH COUNCIL BILL. 


HE Bill for establishing Parish and District Councils, 
brought in on Tuesday by Mr. H. Fowler, is in the 

main a good Bill; but it is the Parish side of it which 
specially interests us, and we confine our remarks here to 
that. It will not, we may as well say at once, realise any 
of the secret aspirations of the labourers,—that is to say, 
it will not raise their wages, which is what they want first 
of all ; it will not give them small holdings ; and it will not 
make them independent either of the parson or the squire. 
The influence of the latter, indeed, will probably be in- 
creased, for the Bill will make it better worth his while to 
keep a hold on his tenants, lest they should, by electing a 
bad Council, work him wrong. Nor will the Bill in the 
smallest degree check the emigration to the towns, now so 
rapid, which depends upon causes unaffected by the Bill,— 
causes which operate in France and the United States, 
where rural municipal organisation is complete, as power- 
fully as in England. And, finally, we cannot see that 
the dullness of English parochial life, of which so much 
has been made, and which, of course, exists, will. be 
at all materially removed. The Parish Council will 





include only a few villagers, from five to fifteen, 
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according to the size of the parish, whose proceedings 
within the limited range cf their authority will not be 
very interesting; and the Parish Meeting, though it must 
meet four times a year, will probably be thinly attended, 
and for the most part, except when rates are to be raised, 
will confirm the proceedings of the Parish Council. The 
Vestries did not make village life very lively, and we do 
not see why Parish Meetings should. We do not look 
forward, in fact, to Utopias, or believe that under any 
legislation whatever, the attractions of town life and of 
country life can be fully combined. Parliament might as 
well decree that air in the cities should smell of meadows 
or ploughed land, as that life in the villages should be 
animated and full of interest. Still, if local self-govern- 
ment in local matters is a good object, which we are far 
from questioning, the Bill is a good Bill, for it secures it, 
or at least lays down a foundation upon which it may be 
built up. It may therefore, and probably will be, popular ; 
and for the objection that this popularity is discreditable 
we have no respect whatever. If votes are secured by 
good Bills, they are secured in the best and most consti- 
tutional manner. If the Government sees a defect by 
remedying which it can secure votes, it is at least as 
much bound to do so as to remedy a defect on which no 
votes depend. The true charge to make against a Ministry 
is that of bringing in bad or needless Bills to secure 
votes, not that of bringing in good or necessary Bills 
which incidentally will secure them. It is a better objec- 
tion to contend that the Government is only making 
promises, for it cannot hope to pass so many Bills in one 
Session; but the argument, though final against the 
whole sheaf of measures, is not final against any one of 
them. The Government, if its majority endures, will be 
able to pass one or two, and this Bill may be one of them 
as well as another. Indeed, we should not be surprised, 
as the Session advances, to see it creep well in front; and 
ultimately find nothing in its way except that wretched 
Home-rule Bill, which is, of course, an impediment to 
everything. 

The Bill, which is entirely confined to rural districts, 
makes a living entity of the Parish, which we agree with 
Mr. Fowler and Mr. Goschen is the best unit to take of 
English rural life. It may not be the “natural” unit as, 
we think, Sir Rainald Knightley once called it in Parlia- 
ment; but it is very old, very perfectly known, and, in 
spite of an ocean of satiric literature, very much respected. 
Nobody even remembers what Hundred he lives in, and 
nobody not a pauper cares about his Union, but everybody 
has some sort of feeling about his Parish. His church is 
there, and his graveyard, and his local pride, if he has any. 
There is a parochial patriotism still surviving, and young 
men will kick harder at a football if they think the honour of 
their parish is involved. That feeling is the vivifying feeling 
of corporate life; and the Government therefore is right 
in taking the Parish as the unit of self-government. The 
only obstacles are the variety among parishes, and the 
occasional boundary bother when a parish has overlapped 
the boundaries of two or, as occasionally happens, of three 
counties; but as two Administrations have declared that 
they can get over these difficulties, we see no purpose in 
dwelling on them. An old lady or two will be horrified 
to find herself living under the “ wrong ” taxing authority ; 
but all will in, say ten years, reconcile themselves 
to the new geography, perhaps even like it better 
than the old. The parish being accepted, it remains 
to govern it, and the Ministerial scheme has the merit 
of simplicity. The Church is let alone entirely, the 
ecclesiastical parish remaining precisely where it was. 
Parishes too small to be considered fully alive—that is, con- 
taining less than three hundred souls—will be grouped,—an 
arrangement in which we foresee vast trouble; but every 
civil parish containing above three hundred souls—that is, 
nine thousand parishes out of fifteen thousand—will elect 
a Council varying in number from five to fifteen, according 
to population, and a chairman, and this Council will be 
the executive body in all the parochial matters defined by 
the Bill. It will, for example, own all parochial 
property, control any local store of drinking-water, 
provide vestry-rooms, parochial offices, fire-engines and 
fire-escapes, manage parochial libraries when there are 
any, regulate public watching, public lighting, and public 
improvements, and, in short, do everything pretty nearly 
that a municipality usually does. It will also be the 


“authority” in any case in wuich a statute imposes on a 





local authority an obligation to do, or to inspect, anyth; 
whatever. It will, in addition, settle the dstribugoa 
allotments, as to which its powers are very extensive, [f 
it wants land to be distributed under the Allotment Act 
it has only to ask the Local Government Board for per. 
mission, and it can take such land, or hire such lang 
compulsorily, at a price to be fixed by one arbitrator, who 
in making his award must add nothing for compulsor 
disturbance. The revenue for all these expenditures jg ot 
course, to be raised by rating ; but as to rating, the Council 
is not independent. It may spend a penny in the pound 
annually on its own authority, and if we understand Mr 
Fowler’s answer to Sir Charles Dilke, may spend a fresh 
penny every year; but if it wants more than that, it must 
obtain permission to raise it, first, from the Parish Meetin 
and secondly, from the District Council, which latter body, 
however, is not very likely, except in extreme cases, to 
override both the Council and the Meeting by a peremp. 
tory denial. The Parish, in fact, is made an entity, with 
property, with a revenue, and with powers of taxation; and 
we have only to see what it will do with them all. 

Not very much, probably. The powers granted are 
limited by the necessity of paying for the pleasure of 
using them ; and if we understand parochial life at all, the 
fear of raising rates will operate quite sufficiently, in 
every direction but one, to prevent any extravagance 
or undue rapidity in the direction of improvement. It 
does not lie in our mouths to declare the Parish electors 
idiots after giving them the franchise; and unless they 
are idiots, they will manage the local affairs fairly 
well, quite as well as the overseers or churchwardens who 
have hitherto been entrusted with the duties. They are 
not to be, be it observed, the ultimate sanitary authorities 
any more than at present; and can neither engage, like 
some suburban parishes of London, in huge sanitary jobs, 
nor totally refuse to carry out sanitary improvements, 
They will probably be sensible enough, and a little mean; 
our only serious fear being as to the allotments. In most 
parishes the Councillors will be judicious enough even 
about them, interfering only when the landlord refuses 
allotments altogether, or fixes his rates absurdly high, or 
chooses land which, owing to its distance from their cot- 
tages, adds too much to their daily stint of labour. There 
is no doubt that such landlords exist, especially in parishes 
where the farmers have it all their own way; and the 
compulsory powers are therefore required. There are, 
however, districts, especially in Wales, where, owing to 
local circumstances, the grand village motor is personal 
spite, and where, therefore, land may be taken to the 
needless inconvenience, or even ruinous loss, of its owner. 
We think that, to guard against such cases, there should 
be some appeal either to the County Council or to a Court, 
and that the Bill should specifically except gardens 
and pleasure-lands clearly essential to the value of 
a house. With that exception, we do not see what 
harm the Parish Councils are to do; while they may 
do some good in letting-off steam, and accustoming 
the people to the management of public business. It will 
be necessary, perhaps, to be sure that there is no privilege 
for libels uttered in Parish Meetings, in which enmities will 
occasionally run high; but their proceedings will have a 
certain interest for the politician. It is a parochial 
Referendum which Mr. Fowler has put into his Bill, and 
we shall be very curious to see how that works,—whether 
the Comitia will be more audacious in expenditure than the 
Council, and urge it to further outlays; or whether they 
will be, as we should rather expect, indignant when asked 
for anything beyond the legal annual penny. It is in its 
finance that the whole scheme will fail or succeed ; and 
finance is clearly to be dependent on the will of the whole 
parish in mass-meeting assembled. That is a very curious 
variation on urban management,—a reversion, as perhaps 
Mr. Fowler knows, to very ancient methods indeed. 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 


7 reports of the debate on the payment of Mem- 
bers “forthwith” will only appear to-day. We 
cannot, therefore, comment on the discussion on the 
present occasion. One or two significant expressions 
of opinion have, however, lately been made in regard 
to the matter, and with these we propose to deal. The 
passage of arms between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Storey, in the course of the Uganda debate on Monday, 
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put one aspect of the question in a very striking light. 
Mr. Storey declared that “if he had to choose to-morrow 
in this House as to whether he would spend £200,000 a 
ear in improving the slums in London or in putting an end 
to the Slave-trade, he would spend it in attending to the 
slums of London.” To this Mr. Chamberlain most happily 
replied that he was “‘tempted by his answer to ask him 
how he reconciles this intense sympathy with the poor 
with the vote which I understand he is going to give on 
Friday night,—to spend something like £300,000 a year 
in paying Members of Parliament who do not live in 
slums, and who do not want to be paid.” No one will, of 
course, pretend that this is a final answer to the arguments 
in favour of the payment of Members, but it does put a 
neglected element in the problem in a very strong light. 
Money often has to be refused by Parliament, though 
the objects in regard to which expenditure is demanded 
are admittedly good and important. There must be a 
limit to payments out of the Treasury, and therefore 
quantities of very meritorious proposals have to fall to 
the ground. Hence the excellent general rule, that all 
schemes for putting new charges on the people shall be 
regarded with special jealousy ;—that it must be clearly 
proved that, unless the expenditure is incurred, some great 
evil will result, or some great positive good be missed ;— 
and, further, that there is no better object on which to 
spend the money. From his own point of view, Mr. 
Storey was perfectly justified in saying that if £200,000 
was to be spent, he would rather have it spent on the slums 
than on Uganda. We do not agree with Mr. Storey, 
believing that public money spent on slums is, as often as 
not, pure evil; but that does not alter the principle which 
Mr. Chamberlain so cleverly brought home to the House 
on Monday. Before we determine to create a permanent 
charge of £300,000 a year on the Treasury—when once 
Members are paid, there can be no return to the old system 
—a charge which has a capitalised value of £10,000,000, 
we are bound to ask the question: “ Is there nothing better 
we can do with the money ? ” 

Another point of importance in the controversy has been 
raised by the allegation that the proposal only to pay those 
Members of Parliament who are not rich enough to do with- 
out payment, puts a stigma on poverty. Surely that is a most 
absurd exaggeration? Not theslightest stigma ever attached 
to Mr. Burt or Mr. Broadhurst when they received salaries, 
as we believe we are right in thinking both of them did at 
one time, from Trades-Union sources. Again, what stigma 
has ever been held to attach to a Cabinet Minister who, 
like Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, has made the declaration of 
poverty which is a necessary preliminary to drawing a 
Cabinet Pension? To force the nation to pay £300,000 a 
year, instead of, say, £10,000, in order to save the amour- 
propre of those who declare in one and the same breath 
that poverty is far nobler and better than wealth, and that 
it is an infamy to stamp respectable men with the brand 
of poverty, is an absurdity for which there is no defence. 
In truth, however, if Members are to be paid, there 
is one, and only one, satisfactory solution of the pro- 
blem, and that is to give each constituency the right to 
levy a rate to pay its Member up to, say, £300 a year. 
This plan prevents wholesale dipping into the national 
exchequer; allows those who know best what the Member’s 
resources are, to settle whether he requires to be paid or 
not; and keeps the whole matter within its proper limits. 
It is said, of course, that this is a mere suggestion for 
getting rid of the matter, because no man who did not 
announce while he was standing that if he got in he 
should refuse to take any payment, would have a chance 
of being elected. We do not believe a word of this. Is 
it to be supposed that the miners who pay a Member out 
of their own pockets would refuse assent to his being paid 
by a rate levied on the constituency as a whole, especially 
since that rate would fall chiefly on their political oppo- 
nents? To say that the people of West Ham would refuse to 
support Mr. Keir Hardie if they knew that his return would 
mean the levying of a half-farthing rate, is utterly absurd. 
If the electors were really anxious to elect a working-man 
candidate, they would not be stopped by the dread of im- 
posing a rate so trifling as that required to yield £300 a 
year. Besides, the objection that a man might better his 
chances of election by saying that he would not ask fur 
payment, is equally applicable to the system of universal 
payment out of the Imperial Treasury. What is to pre- 
vent a rich candidate announcing that if he is returned 








he will devote the whole of his salary to public objects ? 
It might be held to be corrupt to say that he would sub- 
scribe his £300 a year to local charities, or to the local 
races; but nothing could prevent his promising to spend 
it on public objects of a general character,—to subscribe 
£300 a year to the Consumptive Hospital, to the Earls- 
wood Asylum, or to the Society for the Protection of 
Children. It would be by no means only the Conserva- 
tives who would give undertakings of this kind. Plenty 
of rich Gladstonians, who fear Labour competitors far more 
than the Tories, would declare that they did not want any 
reward except “the honour of representing Little Peddling- 
ton ;” and that they would therefore every year find some 
deserving object on which to bestow the official salary. 
In a word, since it is impossible to force money on people, 
the objection that the rich man will seek to curry favour 
with the electors by giving back his pay, is as good against 
one scheme as another. You cannot put the poor man 
and the rich man on an equal footing in Parliament any 
more than elsewhere. Disguise it as you will, the rich man 
is rich, the poor man poor. 

What, then, we should prefer to do, if the Payment-of- 
Members question is to be touched at all, is this. We 
would give any constituency the right to pay any duly 
elected Member the sum of £300 a year, or less, as 
long as he remained their Member. This would be 
a return to the old system. Oddly enough, we believe 
that at the present day there is nothing to prevent any 
Member of Parliament from claiming at common law his 
expenses (and expenses would include reasonable remunera- 
tion) at the hands of the constituency for which he sits. We 
wish some Member would test the matter by suing out a 
writ against the Corporation of his borough. It was Lord 
Campbell’s opinion that such a course would be perfectly 
legal. If that opinion is good, payment of Members might 
be obtained in its best form without further trouble. Why 
will not Mr. Keir Hardie, who is full of the spirit of 
adventure, try his hand at an action against the Mayor 
and Corporation of West Ham? 





SHOP HOURS. 


HE unanimity of the House of Commons on Social 
questions is becoming wonderful. The abstract con- 
siderations, the objections of principle, which once ruled 
debates such as that which Sir John Lubbock originated 
on Tuesday, have disappeared. Even difficulties of detail 
and application are hinted at only to be put aside. They 
are treated as part of the sacrifice which Members of all 
opinions hasten to offer up on the altar of philanthropic 
legislation. We wish we could think that this unanimity 
was the unalloyed product of the enthusiasm of humanity. 
But coincidences are sometimes difficult of explanation, 
and suddenly awakened zeal on behalf of classes which 
have votes, and have shown that they know how to 
use them, must certainly be reckoned among coincidences. 
The circumstances of the moment invest this zeal with a 
degree of respectability which, but for them, it could bardly 
claim. If it were openly avowed that, as the end of Con- 
servative action is to put and keep the Conservative Party 
in power, any policy is Conservative which wins the working- 
class vote, the conclusion might seem cynical. But when 
Unionist is substituted for Conservative, the formula 
becomes quite patriotic. Any sacrifice that promises to 
maintain the integrity of the Empire must be cheerfully 
submitted to; and what sacrifice can be cheaper than that 
of a principle which was never held intelligently? It 
would be easy, however, to underrate the part which 
genuine conviction does play in the conversions going on 
all around us. The air is full of a qualified Socialism,—a 
Socialism which is eager to make the lot of the poor easier 
and happier without much thought of what is to follow. 
The straitest-laced individualist finds his convictions 
slipping away from him whenever he is confronted by 
unmistakable suffering. To pension old age, to give dinners 
to hungry children, to make the workman’s leisure longer 
and his pay higher,—these are now held to be the true ends 
of legislation; and it is pleasanter to accept them en bloc 
than to ask inconvenient questions as to the consequences 
of applying them. 

Sir John Lubbock’s resolution commits the House of 
Commons to a measure which goes beyond anything that 
it has yet taken in hand. Hitherto, we have limited tke 
occasions of interference between workmen and employers, 
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as regards hours, to two,—inability on the part of the 
workers to protect themselves, and injury done to 
the public by reason of their omission to protect them- 
selves. The Factory Acts are a long-standing instance of 
the first kind; the Government proposals with regard to 
the hours of railway-servants are an instance of the latter 
kind. Women and children have been protected because 
they are weak. MRailway-servants are to be protected 
because an overworked servant is likely to be an inefficient 
servant, and inefficient service on railways is a fruitful 
cause of accidents. The law has not yet undertaken to say 
that adult males in ordinary employment shall not work as 
many hours as they think proper. This, however, is what Sir 
John Lubbock is prepared to do. He declares that “ the 
excessive and unnecessarily long hours of labour in shops 
are injurious to the comfort, health, and well-being of all 
concerned,” and ought to be restricted by the action of the 
local authorities. We cannot say that his speech made 
good the latter part of his resolution. He drew a piteous 
and perfectly true picture of the sufferings which these 
long hours inflict upon women, and if it had been women 
alone that he proposed to protect, he would have com- 
pletely proved his point. But he did not show why, in 
order to do this, it was necessary to protect men. Why 
cannot shopmen organise themselves as easily as artisans ? 
Why should not a Shopmen’s Union become as powerful 
as any other Trade Society ? Mr. Asquith did essay to deal 
with this part of the subject. The reasons he gives for 
protecting men, as well as women and children, against 
over-long hours, are two. First, he says, in retail trade, you 
cannot separate ages and sexes. ‘Operations are in- 
extricably mixed up, and young and old, male and female, 
work side by side.” We are not completely satisfied by 
this argument. Might it not be turned with equal force 
the other way? If operations are thus inextricably mixed 
up, might we not expect that if the work of one section 
is stopped, the work of the other section would stop too ? 
At all events, this plan has never been really tried. An Act 
of 1892 does, indeed, prohibit the employment of young 
persons under eighteen for more than seventy-four hours 
a week, and this Act, Mr. Asquith tells us, has produced no 
serious result. But the very fact that it has failed, makes 
it useless for Mr. Asquith’s purpose. Had it succeeded in 
its special object, and in nothing more, had it limited the 
labour of young persons under eighteen to seventy-four 
hours a week without effecting any corresponding reduc- 
tion in the hours of shopmen and adult shopwomen, it 
might fairly be argued that indirect prohibition of over- 
long hours had come to nothing. But as it has failed alto- 
gether, as young persons under eighteen have continued 
to work more than seventy-four hours a week, the point 
to be ascertained is still left in doubt. We do not know 
whether a seventy-four hours’ limit for young persons of 
both sexes would mean a seventy-four hours’ limit for 
adults of both sexes, or whether, in order to deal with the 
question effectively, we must, in Mr. Asquith’s words, 
“ignore distinctions and look to the whole body of 
employés.” The second reason he assigned in support of 
his contention was the impossibility of bringing a whole 
trade into line on a question of this kind. Many times a 
trade has been on the eve of attaining early closing—has 
actually attained it even—and then some one man has 
insisted on making his shop an exception, and one by one 
all the rest have followed in the same bad track. But 
why should this be the case if the shopmen were 
strong and united? The sinning employer cannot open 
his shop unless he has some one to serve in it, and if no shop- 
man was to be had who would stay later than the custom of 
the district countenanced, he would have to put up his 
shutters when the rest did. We must own, however, that this 
objection does not make much impression on us. Shop- 
keeping is hardly difficult enough to be counted as skilled 
labour, and the vacancies caused by a strike among shop- 
keepers would probably be easily filled up from outside. 
The real objection to Sir John’s Lubbock’s Bill is that the 
experiment of strictly limiting the hours of labour in 
shops in the case of women and young people, has never 
been fairly tried, and, consequently, that we are still 
ignorant whether, if this restriction were imposed effectu- 
ally, any other would be needed. 

Nor, we confess, are we very sanguine as to the re- 
sult of entrusting the enforcement of such an Act to the 
local authorities. Sir. John Lubbock and Mr. Asquith 
contend that all that is wanted is a Bill to carry out “ the 








general wishes of the shopkeeping community,” an 

this can be best done by ae’ local authority. . — 
against this we have to set the fact that the enforcement 
of the Act of 1892 has been left to the local authorities and 
has in consequence been a conspicuous failure. The pro- 
visions of the Act are perfectly plain. No young person 
under eighteen is to work in a shop for more than seventy. 
four hours a week. But, like all Acts of the kind, ‘it 
requires a staff of inspectors to see that it is obeyed, 
and for this purpose the local authorities are em. 
powered to appoint inspectors. How many local autho. 
rities have appointed them in England and Wales? 
Four county authorities out of 49; 35 boroughs out 
of 226. “The blame of this failure,” says Mr. Asquith, 
“is to be ascribed to the limited scope and _ illogical 
character of the Act.” Why are we to take this as the 
cause? ‘There is nothing to show that it would not have 
succeeded if the local authorities had cared to put it in 
force. Why are we to assume that, though the great 
majority of the local authorities have allowed the powers 
given by this Act to lie unused, they will all be eager to use 
similar powers given them by another Act? If the shop. 
keeping community is really anxious to shorten the hours 
of labour in shops, and can be trusted to stimulate the 
action of the local authorities in that direction, how is it 
that they have allowed the Act of last year to remain a 
dead-letter ? We greatly fear that it will be found that the 
shopkeepers have no strong feeling upon the subject, and 
that if the local authorities are to wait until they have 
ascertained their wishes, they will wait a long time. We 
do not doubt that the detailed application of such an Act as 
Sir John Lubbock wishes to see passed may and must vary 
with local conditions. The precise hours during which 
shop-people should be employed, the day of the week to 
be chosen for a half-holiday,—these are points which must 
be left to the local authority. But to determine how many 
hours in all shall constitute a day’s work, and to enact 
that there shall be a half-holiday in every week, is the 
work—if of anybody—not of the local authority, but of 
Parliament. 








MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POPULARITY. 
ATTHEW ARNOLD can hardly be called a popular 
poet, but yet he is a poet who is probably more 
especially popular with the literary class than any other poet 
of our day. Messrs. Macmillan have just issued the thirteenth 
reprint of the selected poems as he himself chose them in 1878, 
so that there has been a reprint of this little volume of 
Selections very nearly once in every year since it was first 
issued. Yet we should have thought that a small volume of 
selected poems would hardly have sold so well, in the case of 
an author the bulk of whose whole poetical work was so 
moderate, as the poems themselves. And it is likely enough 
that this may be actually the case. For it is very probable 
that the greater number of those who buy the selected 
poems for their small size, may really possess some complete 
edition of the poems as well, using the Selections only for 
the purpose of carrying about from place to place. Fasci- 
nating as the selected poems are, we can hardly say that 
they are at all more fascinating, in proportion to their bulk, 
than the poems from which they are selected. It cannot even be 
asserted that they contain specimens of all Matthew Arnold’s 
most characteristic work. For they do not contain either 
“ Geist’s Grave” or “ Poor Matthias,” though the poems on his 
dog and his daughter’s canary are some of the most unique 
and characteristic of all his productions. Nor have they 
“The Sick King of Bokhara;” nor the fine poems on the 
author of “Obermann,”—perhaps the finest he ever wrote; 
nor, again, the stanzas from “The Grande Chartreuse ;” nor 
the lines at Heine’s grave, which contain the great passage on 
England, as the weary Titan, “with labour-dimm’d eyes, 
staggering on to her goal, bearing, on shoulders immense, 
Atlantéan, the load, well-nigh not to be borne, of the too vast 
orb of her fate.” Now, almost all these we have just named 
are poems which are specially characteristic of Matthew 
Arnold, and of which those who know him well think at once, 
whenever they wish to discriminate what is most individual 
in his genius; so that it certainly cannot even be maintained 
that there are specimens of all his most typical poems in the 
little volume of Selections, though tbere are hardly a dozen of 
the number that one would be willing to exchange for others 
of equal length. Wordsworth is positively improved by 
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judicious selection ; so, indeed, is Shelley, and Browning, and 
Buchanan, and so, most of all, is Swinburne. But Matthew 
Arnold was so select in what he wrote, that any selection neces- 
sarily excludes what it seems almost barbarous to exclude, and 
what cannot be excluded without sacrificing a special feature 
of his poetry, as well as mere replicas of aclass. There are 
few poets, indeed, the poetical effect of whose works you 
would not positively improve by weeding out some fifty or 
even a hundred of their poems. But you could hardly weed 
out more than a score of Matthew Arnold’s poems without 
gravely injuring the total effect. Nothing can better show 
how little he wrote that was not of fine and separate quality. 

The first characteristic we should select from amongst those 
wiich make his poems popular with the literary class, is that 
rare carving of his words, which makes so many of his single 
lines and phrases intellectually memorable. For instance, 
this of Shakespeare :— 

“We ask and ask. Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge.” 
Of death :— 
“ Though nothing can dismarble now 
The smoothness of that limpid brow.” 
Of the flatteries of love :— 
« Ah, not the nectarous poppies lovers use, 
Nor daily labour’s dull Lethzan spring, 
Oblivion in lost angels can infuse 
Of the soil’d glory and the trailing wing.” 
Of the solitude of the heart :— 
“ And bade betwixt our shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging, sea.” 
Of a momentary relaxation in the poignancy of remorse :— 
“T staunch with ice my burning breast, 
With silence balm my whirling brain, 
Oh Brandan, to that hour of rest, 
The Joppa beggar’s ease was pain.” 
Of the helplessness of memory :— 
“ And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will.” 
Of the frugality of the will :— 
“ And tasks in hours of insight will’d 
May be in hours of gloom fulfill’d.” 
Of the insatiable soul of the Roman noble :— 
“He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crown’d his hair with flowers; 
No easier nor no quicker pass’d 
The impracticable hours.” 
Of the hurry of the English practical man :— 
We “see all sights from pole to pole, 
And glance and nod and bustle by, 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die.” 
And instances like these of perfect carving in a few short 
words we could multiply largely with the greatest ease. 

Then how great and refreshing was Arnold as a descriptive 
poet. Shall we ever have again such soul-resting pictures of the 
Thames, of the scenery near Oxford, of “ those wide fields of 
breezy grass, where black-wing’d swallows haunt the glittering 
Thames,” amid the “red loose-strife and blond meadow-sweet ” 
of the summer term? And when again shall we have such 
cool, enchanting pictures of the green alps of Switzerland, 
and see 

«« ——darkness steal o’er the wet grass, 
With the pale crocus starr’d, 
And reach that glimmering sheet of glass 
Beneath the piny sward, 
Lake Leman’s waters far below,” 
as we have so often had in his singularly cool and refresh- 
Ing poems? We know no poet,—not even Gray,—whose 
descriptive poetry refreshes and rests the soul like Matthew 
Arnold’s. 

But we have left Arnold’s greatest characteristic still 
untouched. It is as a poet of elegy, as a singer of regret, 
that Matthew Arnold was greatest, at once so pathetic 
and so buoyant. Even in his passion of regret for his 
favourite dog, written, as the present writer remembers 
hearing himself attesting, with tears literally raining down 
his cheeks, his pathos is at once pathetic and elastic. 
You feel his grief profoundly, and yet there is an elasticity in 
the poem which makes even the grief comparatively soothing. 
No poet gives us the buoyancy which, though it offers no 





consolation, nay, often expressly refuses it, yet bears you 
along the current of a passionate regret with such a sense of , 


life, rather than loss, in the singer, as Matthew Arnold does 
in his elegies. He reminds his sister in the fine lines headed 
“Resignation ” (which do not really describe Resignation at 
all, but a very different thiug, that bounding of the heart 
underneath the sense of irreparable loss which promises new 
life beyond the loss), how, as children, they had crossed one 
of the passes in the Westmoreland hills and got down to the 
sea, probably somewhere near Whitehaven :— 
“ But Fausta, I remember well 
That as the balmy darkness fell 
We bath’d our hands with speechless glee 
That night in the wide-glimmering sea.” 
And somehow even in the saddest of his elegies, you seem to 
find him bathing his hands, not exactly with speechless 
glee, but with a certain bounding of the heart that defies regret 
to paralyse him, “in the wide-glimmering sea.” Take the two 
poems to the author of “ Obermann ;” both of them are in the 
essence of their doctrine, almost hopeless poems, or at least 
the hope to which they cling is so fanciful, so much of a mere 
straw, that if that were all, you would say their teaching was 
pure despair; and yet the buoyancy and elasticity in them is 
quite irresistible. He says farewell to Obermann in the first 
of these thus :— 
“ Farewell! under the sky we part, 
In this stern Alpine glen. 
Oh, unstrung will! oh, broken heart! 
A last, a last farewell.” 
But the whole poem conveys that, whether M. de Sénancour’s 
will was unstrung and his heart broken, or not, Matthew 
Arnold’s certainly was not. He was clearly off to fresh 
woods and pastures new. It is the same with the second poem 
addressed to the author of “Obermann.” He closes that fine 
poem with the following buoyant verses :— 
“ Still in my soul the voice I heard 
Of Obermann! Away 
I turned; by some vague impulse stirr’d, 
Along the rocks of Naye. 
Past Sonchaud's piny flanks I gaze, 
And the blanch’d summit bare 
Of Malatrait to where in haze 
The Valais opens fair, 
And the domed Velan with his snows 
Behind the upcrowding hills, 
Doth all the heavenly opening close 
Which the Rhone’s murmur fills :— 
And glorious there, without a sound 
Across the glimmering lake, 
High in the Valais-depth profound 
I saw the morning break.” 
Evidently that dawn brought Mr. Arnold more brightness 
than “ Obermann” had brought him gloom. And the 
stanzas from “ The Grande Chartreuse,” though they take 
leave of his passionately regretted faith, end with the 
same note of almost triumphant life. “The Buried Life,” 
again, is one of the most characteristic of these poems of 
buoyant sadness,—poems with no consolation in them, but with 
a spring of life so fresh that it seems to defy the need of 
consolation. He describes first the airs and floating echoes 
“that convey a melancholy into all our day,” and then he 
goes on :— 
“ Only—but this is rare,— 
When a belovéd hand is laid in our’s, 
When, jaded with the rush and glare 
Of the interminable hours, 
Our eyes can in another’s eyes read clear, 
When our world-deafened ear 
Is by the tones of a loved voice caress’d— 
A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again. 
The eye sinks inward and the heart lies plain, 
And what we mean, we say, and what we would, we know. 
A man becomes aware of his life’s flow, 
And hears its winding murmur; and he sees 
The meadows where it glides, the sun, the breeze.” 
That is Matthew Arnold’s mood all through his exquisite 
elegies. They are all sad. but buoyant in their sadness. They 
discourage faith and chill hope, but they have such a high 
pulse beating in them that they never leave the reader cheer- 
less in spite of their melancholy. 





A MILLIONAIRE “ ROUGH.” 
T is not of much use to moralise, as some of our con- 
tempvraries have been doing, over a career like that of 
Mr. Abington Baird, the Scotch millionaire, who died on Satur- 
day last at New Orleans from a chill caught while attending 
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a prize-fight. He was the last of a family who, we are told, 
have been distinguished for nearly a century by the same 
yualities. They have all been able so to command and 
guide great masses of men as to make money in quantities 
out of their labour; they have all gone their own way 
exactly as they pleased; and they have all been described 
by their enemies as “roughs,” with half-developed con- 
sciences and a sort of intelligence. If Mrs. Oliphant did not 
sketch Pat Torrance in “The Ladies Lindores” from one 
of them, she might have done; and it is related, truly or 
falsely, of another who gave £500,000 to the Scotch Charch, 
that he was the cause of the best and most characteristic of 
all Scotch ecclesiastical stories. He contemplated his mighty 
benefaction long before it was made, and with true business 
acuteness asked an expert as to his chance of getting a 
full return for his money. “Will it help me,” he inquired 
of his minister, “out yon?” “ A’m no just free to guarantee 
ye,” replied the ecclesiastic, Scotch as himself, “but its 
an experiment weel worth trying.” The race ended in 
the man just deceased, who, left at nineteen heir to 
the whole family, with thirty thousand acres in land, and 
accumulations worth ten times as much, devoted himself. 
entirely to pleasures such as a “ rough” enjoys,—to keeping 
racers on a huge scale; to riding himself, as a gentleman- 
jockey, in every part of the Kingdom; and to instigating, 
rewarding, and associating with professional prize-fighters. 
He was not a fool, and he did not, it is said, scatter the prin- 
cipal of his fortune; but his vast income was spent on some 
of the lowest of men and women; he broke his constitution 
by sweating himself to ride light; and he died, at thirty-two, 
of a chill caught while holding the sponge at an American 
prize-fight. We never heard of his cheating any one, or 
betraying his backers, as some men of his type have 
done; but his career was, of course, utterly indefensible, 
—a steady and consistent misuse of the three great powers 
entrusted to him by Providence,—namely, vast wealth, a 
sound constitution, and the faculty of always compelling him- 
self to do what he wanted to do, even if it involved physical 
risk or suffering. We feel an interest in his career, however, 
not because he is a fit subject for moralising—which is, we 
fear, utterly useless, for men of his type will not be deterred 
by his fate, any more than he was deterred by the fate of the 
Marquis of Hastings, on which he had a habit of dwelling— 
but because he belonged to the class which, of all others, is 
in our day least understood. People write of Mr. Abington 
Baird as if he were phenomenal; but he was really one of a 
class as old, probably, as history,—certainly as old as the 
Roman Empire, under which young men of vast fortune con- 
stantly appeared, who devoted themselves to gladiators as Mr. 
Baird to prize-fighters ; exulted in rare breeds of horses trained 
for racing-chariots, as he exulted in his stud; and even them- 
selves descended into the arena, as he rode for himself in 
matches between gentlemen-jockeys. All through the histories 
of France, Germany, and England, we find nobles appearing 
with precisely the same tastes, the tournament differing 
little, except in dignity, from the urena, and the hunting-fields 
of the Continent becoming places for a contest in individual 
prowess, distinguishable from a race only in this, that 
plebeians were not allowed to partake of the fierce enjoy- 
ment. To ride all day, to drink all night, to watch animals 
or men fighting, and to vie with one another in struggles 
taxing the physical energies to the utmost, were the amuse- 
ments of our own squires of the eighteenth century, and are 
the amusements of a section among their descendants still. 
There is not a country-side, or, for that matter, a prosperous 
town, in which a few men are not known whose lives, though 
less conspicuous, are those of the Marquis of Hastings 
and Mr. Baird. They love “sport” in its lower forms — 
wild riding, hard-drinking, fisticuffs among others or between 
themselves; every distraction, in fact, which we think natural, 
and excuse among sporting miners, prosperous grooms, or 
men of the lower class who live by the turf or gaming. There 
is hardly a family outside the hereditary professionals which 
has not one such member in it, or which could not relate 
histories nearly as strange as that of Mr. Abington Baird. 
His only separateness from the ruck of his kind consisted in 
the vastness of a fortune which made him conspicuous, and 
which, inasmuch as it was a misused trust, justly increased 
the regret or the contempt with which he was regarded by 
good men. Apart from that, he was nothing but a “ rough,” 
enjoying himself, or, at all events, seeking enjoyment as 














“roughs ” of every grade, and in every age and country, haye 
always done. 

What is the explanation of such persons? The one current 
just now, that their existence is due to the existence of great 
fortunes, is mere nonsense. Fortune sets men free, but can in 
no way give direction to their tastes, which in the majority of 
the rich have usually tended towards a somewhat useless 
but graceful kind of refinement. Their wish, as a rule, what. 
ever their occupations, is to be gentlemen, not gladiators, stil] 
less the companions of gladiators or grooms. The wealthy in 
all countries produce, and always have produced, many more 
politicians, collectors, debauchees, and men of curious and 
thoughtful luxury in living, than of the variety of roughs whom 
we are now describing. Besides, the latter belong to no 
class, but may be found in all, especially in country-towns, 
where life is apt to be tedious and the vents for excessive 
physical energy exceedingly few. Even hard work does not 
prevent the tendency, though, of course, it immensely 
diminishes the number of those who can indulge it. Still, a 
period of unexpected prosperity in any trade, not in itself 
debilitating, brings to the front scores of men who love with 
all their hearts fisticuffs, dog-fighting, pony-racing, drinking, 
and violent bedevilment of every kind. Ten Smiths and 
Williams ruin themselves and sbatter themselves in such 
amusements for every one aristocrat or millionaire. Nor is 
the explanation of inherent viciousness quite final ; for it is one 
of the phenomena of every society that every now and then 
a man appears among the rich or poor who, as regards amuse- 
ments, isa “rough” in all respects, but who is not vicious, and if 
born a gentleman, does not entirely cease to beone. Such men 
are few compared with their rivals, with whom they are often 
confused; but we doubt if there is an experienced General 
in any army, or an experienced contractor in any country, 
who could not instantly lay his finger on two or three. These 
have an instinct in them—or is it a conscience ?—and at a point 
they revolt, like Kingsley’s hero in “ Yeast.” The truth seems 
to be that there is a good deal of brutality still surviving in 
man, and that in every civilisation there are men, or sometimes 
families, whom civilisation does not touch, who, in spite of all the 
refining influences around them, of training and polish and the 
pressure of a softened public opinion, remain like the six elder 
sons of Squire Osbaldistone in “Rob Roy,” uncleansed of 
the fierce element which once infected entire races. They 
cannot enjoy unless excited; and they cannot be excited 
except by appeals to the lower passions, or by the fierce delights 
of a struggle of some kind, whether joined in or witnessed, 
or—as you may see in half the boys in the Kingdom and in 
some strange instances among grown men—even read of. Did 
not the Record—the earlier one, we mean—for a time quote 
reports of prize-fights, to the bewilderment of its evangelical 
constituency? The men cannot study, cannot even read; 
society in its ordinary forms seems to them tame to 
imbecility; they cannot rest without excitement of a kind 
which taxes the physical energies; and if they cannot 
work off the spirit on the sea, or in dangerous sport, 
or in exploration, they are apt to expend it in methods 
as injurious to themselves, and to all around them, as 
Mr. Baird’s are reported to have been. Imagine the strain 
Benvenuto Cellini must have put upon himself before he 
could have lived like other men, and you have some idea of 
the power of the motor which drives these men to their 
ruin, and against which they occasionally seem as powerless 
to struggle as lemmings are to abstain from rushing periodi- 
cally to the sea. They are not powerless, of course, unless 
they take to drinking; but to their wretched relatives, and to 
the public at large, they often seem possessed. 

Will they become fewer? We suppose so; and, indeed, are 
inclined to think we see an improvement, especially in the 
Universities; but the process will be very slow. Intelligence, 
it is true, is increasing and reaching unexpected quarters, 
women are becoming better cultivated, and public opinion in- 
creases in weight and potency; but these causes will all 
operate with a motion like that of glaciers,—irresistible, but 
taking decades to the inch. A heavy minority will be unin- 
telligent up to any time of which it is useful to think. The 
“roughs” of degree are seldom influenced by good women; and 
public opinion has almost always failed to restrain any in- 
stinctive tendency, though it may force it into concealment, 
or even, during Puritan epochs, suspend its manifestations 
altogether. We should hope more from the existence of 
natural or even beneficial outlets for instinctive brutality, but 
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that we seem to see they are gradually closing up. Men get 
afraid of national war, and prohibit private war altogether. 
The area for wild sport—the slaughter, that is, of really 
dangerous animals—is slowly closing in, so that in 1950, for 
example, it will be impossible to find a lion to shoot, or an 
elephant to trap, or even a bison to destroy. Explora- 
tion of the rougher and larger kind is slowly getting 
finished, not a sixth of the world remaining unvisited; 
and minute exploration no more attracts the men of 
whom we speak than does scientific research. The excite- 
ment will not be sufficient, the demand on physical energy 
will be too small, to attract the “roughs” in velvet. Globe- 
trotting will remain, of course; but it is rapidly being made 
too easy and too civilised in all its daily incidents. They will 
have to make their excitements as the Roman nobles did, 
instead of finding them ; and that will mean in too many cases 
careers like that of “ Mr. Abington,” in which wealth is em- 
ployed to keep the influence of civilisation from being closely 
felt. The change will arrive at last, we suppose, and 
the world be like a philosopher’s drawing-room; but it 
will be a long while before the instinct for brutality dies 
entirely out. The democracy feels it, and suffers from it, 
just as much as the aristocracy; and of a new and 
useful vent for it, we see no hope. The sons of Squire 
Osbaldistone will, in fact, have less and less to do, and will be 
all the more provoked because they see that, do what they will 
to emancipate themselves, Rashleigh, possibly a converted 
Rashleigh, is becoming their lord. We have no sympathy 
with the millionaire “rough,” indeed, something like an abhor- 
rence of him; but we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that 
he is a product of human nature, and not only of this century 
or this “end of an age.” The Emperor Baber, after his long 
career of victory, with India at his feet, could only find rest 
for his cravings in jumping, half-drank, from battlement to 
battlement of his palace. Each jump meant death if he 
missed his spring; but whenever there was moonlight Baber 
jumped. 
MAY-FLIES IN MARCH. 

: AYS of promise” are a common feature of the English 

spring, when the rough winds sink and shift into the 
West, and the cold rain draws odours from the earth, and song 
from the birds, that remind us that winter is left behind. 
Even then, the response of Nature is as hesitating and un- 
certain as the shifting moods of the March sky; and the 
influences which appeal to man seem too subtle or too transient 
to change the winter habits of birds or beasts. 

Far different is the result of the first really hot days 
of early spring. When such weather as marked the end 
of last week comes in the middle of Mirch, and lasts for 
more than a day, it affects all wild animals like some beneficent 
spell. The physical contrast of summer and winter, marching, 
as it seems, hand in hand, is alone almost sufficient to account 
for the change. The night frosts are forgotten in the heated 
air, which dances over the withered grass; yet thé hot dust, 
scattered in the high-road, falls on ice-covered pools in the 
shadow of the fence; and the tortoise-shell butterflies, which 
flit from side to side of the lane, alight alternately on leaves 
and twigs powdered here with dust, there with crystals of 
hoar-frost. 

The scene in the water-meadows at Itchen Abbas, above 
Winchester, during the midday heat of Saturday, was in 
strange contrast to that presented by the wintry waters in 
their setting of iron-bound earth and icicle-fringe during the 
great frosts at the opening of the year. Then the warm and 
life-giving river supported by its bounty thousands of strange 
and suffering birds, forced by hunger to leave their native 
haunts, and to seek food by the still unfrozen stream. Now 
the river and its valley are peopled, not by hungry strangers, 
but by all the wild creatures native to this chosen spot, not 
struggling for existence, but enjoying the most complete form 
of happiness known to animal life,—warmth, quiet, security, and 
plenty. There is, perhaps, no district in the South of England 
where Nature has done so much for man as in the upper valley 
of the Itchen. The downs on either side shelter it from rough 
winds, the parks and villages at their feet form a continuous 
line of garden and spreading timber, and at this season of the 
year the visitor may walk for miles without ceasing to hear the 
cawing of the nesting rooks. Rooks are still “free selectors” 
in our old-world country, and their presence is a guarantee that 


lised and critical of bird-kind. But the exuberant life of the 
valley is supported, not by the timbered parks or rich gardens 
under the hills, but by the great chalk-stream which, like the 
river of Egypt, winds through the centre of the land, and 
distributes its waters in a thousand swift and shining streams 
over the thirsty meadows on its banks. There, while the 
grass upon the hill-sides is still grey and sere, the hay already 
shows half a crop, and the wide green blades seem to suck up 
the moisture visibly from the streams which trickle through 
their waving stems. Each furrow is a flooded watercourse, not 
stagnant and foul, like the muddy drains of Eastern fens, but 
bright and swiftly flowing, a miniature of the great chalk- 
stream itself. Where the valley narrows, as at the bridge of 
Itchen Abbas, opposite the tall limes and avenues of Avington 
Park, the teeming life of the river and its vale may be viewed 
at close quarters. There, as the strange and sudden heat of 
the March sun burnt and increased, and the yellow coltsfoot 
flowers spread their petals wide, like arms and bosoms, to the 
rays, we watched the whole wild-life of the valley abandon 
itself to the sense of exquisite happiness given by the first 
burst of light and heat in the year. 

Those who would blame man for his interference with Nature, 
should at least give him credit for building the water-mill, with 
its dam and mill-stream, its foaming “ tumbling of the bay,” its 
weir and double bridges. The result at Itchen Abbas is to divide 
the river into a wide and dancing shallow, studded with sedgy 
islands above the mill, while below the two streams unite in 
a swift and rushing current. The islands and reaches above 
the bridge are the chosen home of wild-fowl; the pool below 
a very paradise of monstrous Hampshire trout. Up till mid- 
day, the wild-fowl were still feeding, or moving from one part 
of the marsh to another. Two or three pairs of dab-chicks 
were busy diving just above the bridge, their plumage almost 
black, and looking, when they appeared as if by magic on the 
surface, as if clothed in velvet. Moor-hens and coots 
swam out from the sedges, the former in their best summer 
suits, with beaks red as sealing-wax, and neat white borders 
to their tails, crossing the river with that peculiar ducking and 
jerking motion of the head which distinguishes them from all 
other fowl upon the water. But at midday the sun asserted 
his dominion even over the water-fowl. For some time, 
the land-birds had been flying in from the hot and dusty 
hills, and settling in the water-meadows to drink, feed, 
and wash themselves. First, a pair of partridges came 
skimming over the road, and dropped among the dry flags 
on one of the islands in the stream. Then a flock of 
plover came floating down, one by one, just clearing the 
gables of the mill, and settled in the water-meadow beyond, 
where they first drank from a shallow rill, and then bathed 
elaborately. The flutter and splash of the black-and-white 
pinions was clearly visible, until their toilet was completed by 
running up and down on the bank with wings expanded to 
the sun and wind. Then the rooks came down to drink, one 
by one, and a pair of wood-pigeons followed; but the birds 
had come, not merely to bathe or satisfy their thirst, but to 
stay. Plovers, pigeons, and rooks settled themselves down 
upon the grass, drooped their wings, stretched their feet, and 
lay basking in the sun. For rooks, the most industrious of 
birds, to abandon themselves to complete idleness and sleep 
at midday, is, so far as the writer’s experience goes, a most 
unusual indulgence. Not till the day’s work is over, and the 
low sun is lighting up the elm-tops, do the rooks allow them- 
selves to take a brief hour’s gossip and idling, and then only 
before the young are hatched. As it was, one pair, who had 
been busy close by nest-building in the earlier hours, kept 
up appearances long after the rest had yielded to the 
drowsy influence of the sudden heat. The hen flew up to the 
nest and pretended to “sit,” though the eggs were not yet 
laid; while the cock-bird, who was basking on the grass 
below, started up at intervals, as some comrade flew 
overhead, ani pretended to be looking for food with a 
sham earnestness most comical to behold. Meantime, the 
water-fowl were fast leaving the river for the meadows, in 
order to enjoy to the full the genial warmth. An old mallard 
stole quietly from one of the water-channels, and, after standing 
with his green head erect to reconnoitre for some minutes, he 
lay down on the grass, turned on his side, and slept as tran- 
quilly as a farmyard duck. One or two other mallards followed 





his example, each lying down on the highest point of the ridge 


the land is good enough not only for man, bat for the most civi- | between the water-cuts, like a hare in its form. An old gander, 
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who with his mate was swimming in the mill-stream, took a 
walk in the road, and, finding the warmth to his liking, flew 
back in a hurry, and after some conversation, both climbed 
the bank and walked off in a vast hurry to the strawyard, 
where they also composed themselves to sleep. By one 
o’clock every one of the larger birds in sight was dozing, and 
the writer so far followed their example as to move to the 
sunny side of the old brick bridge, and there, with the warm 
wall behind and the shining river in front, to watch the trout, 
and lunch. The sun was at its hottest when a whole flock of 
chaffinches came hawking down the river in eager pursuit of 
something which had not till then appeared upon the scene. 
We looked, and there over the surface of the water were hun- 
dreds of “ May-flies,” hatched by the sudden heat. Of course, 
they were not the green and gauzy winged fly of summer ; but 
for all that, they were true Ephemeridz, with long whisk tails 
and transparent wings. ‘ March-browns,” we believe, in the 
language of the fly-fisher. Poor creatures! What with the 
chaffinches in the air above, and greedy trout in the water 
below, even their brief day was shortened. The trout 
were in ecstacies. Before the appearance of the “ May-fly” 
swarm, they had been leaping from the water in sheer 
exuberance at the fine weather. Now they settled down to the 
serious business of eating. Not ducklings and early peas, 
strawberries in February, ortolans in vine-leaves, or the first 
plovers’ eggs, could move the epicure so deeply as the first early 
dish of “ May-flies” touched the imaginations of the Hamp- 
shire trout. The fish lay in rows across the river, each in his 
favourite part of the stream, alert and eager, like sportsmen 
in a row of grouse-butts. Constant quiet rises—just a ripple, 
as the broad nose, followed by the back-fin, and a Triton 
curve of the tail broke the surface of the water—showed where 
each struggling fly met its fate. The ‘‘ May-flies ” vanished 
as suddenly as they had appeared, and the dinner of the trout 
was over. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE ALLEGED NONCONFORMIST DECLINE. 


[To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to make a comment on your article 
of March 18th, headed “Some Causes of Nonconformist De- 
cline”? And indeed, as you are good enough to say that I 
know how to look before and after, you will, perhaps, credit 
me with some ability to look at the present as well. 

The article in question is an example of what logicians call 
the “ Fallacy of Many Questions.” Should you not first show 
that Nonconformity is declining, before you proced to descant 
on the causes ? 

You tell us that we are “ distinctly unhappy.” Far from it. 
I make bold to assert that we were never more hopeful, and 
never had more ground for hope, since the year 1659. You 
say that our augurs “do not smile when they meet.” Possibly 
not. Cicero, you remember, said the augurs smiled at one 
another because they were mutually conscious of imposture. 
Am I to infer that the augurs of the Church of England do 
smile when they meet? 

You say that the confidential talk of our responsible leaders 
is full of grave foreboding. As it would seem we have ad- 
mitted you to share our confidential talk, is it not rather 
mean of you to betray our confidences P But, indeed, you 
evidently move in different Nonconformist circles from those 
which I know. I suppose you are chiefly acquainted with the 
Nonconformist Unionists. I dare say their talk is full of 
grave foreboding. 

The fact is, the causes which you enumerate are not acting 
upon us unfavourably, but are a vitalising tonic to us. The 
Collectivism of modern thought, for example, is precisely in 
harmony with our Free Church life and principles. I do not 
wonder that you suppose we are weakened by the loss of 
money, or by the collapse of the Liberator. The Church 
which you defend always attached a high value to the tempo- 
ralities. We never did, and we do not now. We follow One 
who said, “ Blessed are ye poor.” But your idea that the new 
Biblical Criticism injures us, suggests to my mind that you 
can hardly know anything about our convictions or our 
aspirations. We do not depend on the Puritan view of the 
Bible any more than the Church of England does according 
to her Articles. We have always depended on the personal 
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guidance of His Spirit. And the New Criticism does not, ang 
cannot, affect this, as you would know if you had read the 
book of mine from which you quote. 

T rejoice as much as you do in the advance and the efficiency 
of the English Church. I love her, if I may say so, more than 
you do; so much s0, that if I were within her borders, I should 
abstain from writing articles in the spirit of the oneIam 
criticising, with the knowledge that they only embitter and 
exasperate Christian men, and therefore injure the Church of 
England so far as she is a Christian Church. 

As an old reader of the Spectator, I sincerely regret that 
you should adopt the tone of the Rev. G. S. Reaney, and 
people of that kind, who think that a cause is lost because 
they desert it, as, no doubt, they would not have deserted it 
unless they had thought it lost.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hampstead. RoseErt F. Horton, 

[We are very willing to accept Mr. Horton’s testimony on. 
the other side. But we should not have inserted the article, 
had it not come from a source which we believed to be as well 
informed as Mr. Horton’s own authority on Nonconformist 
feelings and anticipations. We have no sort of wish to pre- 
judge the question.—Ep. Spectator. 





INTIMIDATION IN IRELAND. 

[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Srr,—In an able article, entitled ‘“‘The Weight of Irish 
Authority against Irish Home-rule,” which appeared in the 
Spectator of March 18th, you state, after speaking of Mr.. 
Gladstone’s refusal to receive a deputation of commercial 
men from the three Southern provinces of Ireland :—“ It may 
be said without hesitation that the higher education of Ireland 
is, as a whole, quite as hostile to Home-rule as Irish commerce.. 
When we have admitted that the Irish Catholic priesthood 
and the Irish peasantry are in favour of it, we have exhausted 
all the authority on that side.” 

The enclosed letter, which was published in the Irish Times- 
of Saturday, March 18th, shows that even the peasant class is 
not unanimous in a desire for Home-rule. But such is the 
terrorism which now rules Ireland, that few among the 
humbler classes dare venture upon a free expression of 
opinion. To the tender keeping of a Government whose 
supporters practise tyranny as referred to in enclosed letter,. 
England (avowedly a lover of fair-play) is willing to consign 
the destiny of Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., C. Power. 

Kilfane Glebe, Thomastown, County Kilkenny, March 21st. 





[To tHE EpiToR OF THE “IRISH TIMES.’’ | 

“ S1r,—I read in the Freeman’s Journal of this day the appeal of 
leading Roman Catholics to their fellow Roman Catholics, asking 
them to sign the petition against the proposed Home-rule Bill. 
Now, Sir, Iam a Roman Catholic farmer, and have a number of 
sons. All of us would like to sign the protest, but we dare not do: 
so, as it would bring vengeance against us_ I knowat least thirty 
families, all good Roman Catholics, that have said to me after leav- 
ing Mass last Sunday that they feared there would be no security 
for property if such a Bill became law. Thousands of Catholics 
throughout Ireland would sign, but are afraid of being boycotted. 
&e. May God help us in this hour of danger, and direct that there 
may be no trouble, but that this foolish measure may be thrown 
out, and hard-working and respectable people be allowed to enjoy 
and keep what they have earned by hard work and honesty. I 
farm over one hundred acres, and have a few hundred sovereigns. 
in bank, and don’t want to lose it. I send this‘letter to a friend 
in Liverpool, asking him to post it, as I dare not put it in the post- 
office here. If I was known to write this letter, I might leave the: 
district at once, as none of the village tyrants would allow us to 
sell our eggs or butter, &c., and we must wear a double face here 
so as to live at all.—Yours, &c., Roman Catuouic. March 15th.” 





CLERICAL POVERTY AND CONVOCATION. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTaTOR.”’] 
S1r,—I regret that you throw water so cold on the attempt to 
supplement clerical incomes by voluntary contributions. You 
admit that a redistribution of the wealth of the Church wilk 
never be effected except by Disestablishment, and no journal) 
has such powerful articles against that measure, whether by 
side or full wind, as yourself. There have been societies at 
work for long to increase endowments, and the quadrupling of 
contributions has failed to raise livings to a modest £200 per 
annum. In this diocese some £24,000 would have to be raised. 
As you admit, it is impossible, and so the supporters of the 
Scotch Established Church have realised; and the Small 
Livings Fund has two branches,—one for apportioning in- 
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securing the permanent augmentation of small livings, in 
each case the aim being to raise the income to £200 a year. I 
do not think there will be any injustice done by, or any 
irritation remain after, the action of Diocesan Committees 
elected in the same manner and working on the same lines as 
the Royal Literary and Royal Medical Benevolent Committees. 
The wealthy clergy are contributing to voluntary funds, and 
the laity, rich and poor, must unite, or the position of the 
Church in the country, where it should be at its strongest, 
will be seriously enfeebled. Amalgamation of country livings 
is very desirable; but a fresh endowment scheme will but 
hinder this, and aid must be promptly and substantially 
given, pending the adoption of some national scheme.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Fleet House, Weymouth, March 21st. HENRY PETO. 





THE PUNISHMENT OF FALSE WITNESS. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE ** SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—In your article on “False Witness” in the Spec- 
dator of March 18th, you urge the advantage of giving a 
Judge the power of summarily punishing a false witness as a 
check on perjury. You may not be aware that such power is 
possessed, and frequently exercised, by Naval Courts- Martial, 
and I forward you an extract from the “ Return of Naval 
Courts-Martial” for December, 1892, giving a case in point. 
The prisoner was a private in the Royal Marines. 

“ Charge.—Striking his superior officer, being in the execution 
of his office. 

Sentence.—Charge proved. Prisoner adjudged to be imprisoned 
with hard labour for fifteen calendar months, and at the expira- 
tion thereof to be dismissed her Majesty’s Service. 

Witnesses George H. Davies, ordinary seaman, and William 
Flannigan, able seaman, were each awarded three months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour for prevaricating in their evidence.” 

There is much talk of reforming Courts-Martial, but it is 
well to point out that there are practical points in which 
Court-Martial procedure is in advance of that of the Civil 
Law.—I am, Sir, &c., A NAVAL OFFICER. 





THE CAPRICE OF SYMPATHY. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—Is the selection of objects of relief so capricious as you 
imagine? May it not be that we select the poor rather than 
the ruined, because the assistance which would make a poor 
man comfortable would leave a ruined man as far as ever from 
his former competence? Is there not reason also in pity 
bestowed on the blind and withheld from the deaf? ‘‘ The 
harvest of a quiet eye” remains almost unimpaired for the deaf, 
but no poet sings a harvest for the deafened ear. The deaf 
man misses household gossip, it is true, but the weekly visit of 
the Spectator is more to him than to the rest. He has his 
compensation in the thoughts of others, while the blind man 
is shut up with his own.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Didsbury, Manchester, March 16th. Henry T. HOOPER. 

[The blind man hears the thoughts of others. We did not, 
however, compare the two deprivations, but the degrees of 
sympathy for them.—ED. Spectator.] 





HAWAII AND THE SOUTHERN AMERICANS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of February 25th, you say, in regard to 
the probable treatment of the Princess Kaiulani by the 
United States Government, “it is hardly probable that the 
entreaties of a ‘coloured person’ will weigh much with the 
Senators from the South, whose opinion tells so heavily in 
the Democrat ranks.” If this be meant as a jest, one can 
only regret that the sense of humour is probably too little 
cultivated in the majority of mankind to enable them 
fully to appreciate it; but if meant seriously, it really 
seems to call for a word of protest. I do not mean 
now to discuss the honesty or dishonesty of the part recently 
taken by Americans in the Hawaiian affair, for as the 
Senate did not ratify the treaty, the matter will be left for 
the new Administration to deal with, with the chances greatly 
in favour of fair treatment of the Hawaiians. I should, 
however, like to suggest a doubt as to whether any American, 
Southern Senator or not, ever thought of the Princess 
Kaiulani as a “coloured person.” Whatever the feeling of 
Americans to the African race may be, it is distinctly 
different from that entertained towards other non-Caucasian 





races. Onur ill-treatment of the Indians is due rather to their 
being in the position of Naboth than to any race-feeling, while 
the anti-Chinese sentiment finds its origin in the competition 
of their cheap labour and, to some extent, in their immorality. 
No American would, I think, call a Hindoo a “nigger,” an 
expression not unknown in India, I am told. Whatever . 
appeal the Princess Kaiulani may make will be heeded by 
those Senators and others who are anxious to act justly 
towards all parties concerned, and disregarded by those of 
the Ahab type, very much as if it were made before Aus- 
tralians, Africanders, or Englishmen. If any just claims 
which she may have be disregarded, it will be because other 
claimants are more powerful, not because she does not chance 
to be of unmixed Anglo-Saxon descent. We may be un- 
principled, but are not quite so given over to race-prejudice as 
your remarks would indicate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Philadelphia, March 8th. CHARLES C. BINNEY. 





COLLIES AT WORK. 
[To THE EpitTor OF THE “ SpEctTaTor.’’] 

Srr,—At 6 o’clock this morning, I saw a mountain-shepherd 
stand at a gate on the hill-top. Seven sheep were on the out- 
side of the gate,—six of the shepherd’s flock, the other a 
strayer. The man wanted his own sheep in; so, before open- 
ing the gate, he quietly said: “‘ Rob,’ catch the strayer.” In 
an instant ‘ Rob’ pinned the sheep, holding him, strong and 
wild as he was, as though he were in a vice; and then, by 
another word, ‘Gled’ was told to bring the others in through 
the gate now opened for them. Although ‘ Gled’ brought his 
six wild sheep right over ‘ Rob’ and his strayer, the sheep was 
held securely till the gate was closed, and the order given to 
“let it gang.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cefushychdir, March 21st. WILLIAM FOTHERGILL. 





A BIRD STORY. 
(To rme Epiror or THE “ €PEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—Will you allow me to add a touching instance of courage 
to your pleasant bird stories? Karly one morning last summer, 
I was called to the window by a great noise among the bird 
people of the garden, and saw the following scene. A young 
blackbird was standing fascinated by a cat, who was crouched 
under a bush ready to spring on him. An old blackbird, on 
an ilex close by, was uttering loud and agitated cries, and 
there was a general cackle of anger and sympathy from other 
birds all round. After a few seconds, the cat sprang on the 
young bird and held him down. At that instant the old bird 
came down on them. There was a moment’s struggle, the 
bird beating her wings violently in the cat’s face and, I think, 
pecking at her eyes; then the cat jumped back to her bush, 
the young bird made off with long hops, and the old one flew 
up to the ilex, amidst a jubilant chorus of commendation 
which lasted quite some minutes. I never saw this before, 
though I have seen a robin come quite close to a cat stalking 
another bird, and scold and flap his wings in her face. 

The ways of birds are delightful, and in a small garden 
you can have many by keeping earthenware saucers full of 
water for them to bathe in.—I am, Sir, &c., E. G. P. 








ART. 


SUBJECT AND TECHNIQUE. 


TuAatT the dignity of the performance does not depend on the 
dignity of the subject, but on that of him who treats it, is 
surely indisputable. God himself is not dignified on the lips 
of the ranter, but Ithuriel loses no dignity when he handles 
the toad. The man of refined intelligence and feeling knows 
how to talk about anything, because, in the act and manner 
of speech, he relates himself to the thing spoken of; he places 
it, determines how it stands to his feeling, and conveys his 
determination to the listener. A thing, repellent in itself, 
falls to be treated ; it is steadily seen and understood, and by 
the accent and movement of language is adjusted to specula- 
tion and sentiment, so that it is thought of under a tolerable 
angle of pity or horror or irony or fun. He will not cheapen 
sentiment by its display when it is not called for, knowing, as 
he does, too much for ready effusion; he will not apply ludi- 
crous standards, being neither teetotaler nor Pharisee; and 
thus, whatever subject he may handle, noble or ignoble, there 
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will result from the justice of his sentiment and the close 
aptness of its expression and response in the music of words, 
an unfailing sensation of beauty. Who would not rather hear 
a great and eloquent Judge pronounce sentence on an odious 
crime, than suffer from a turgid eulogy of virtue; or would 
not sooner surprise in a phrase about trivial things the voice 
that proclaims distinction of character, than detect in a 
disquisition on high and important themes a note that stamped 
the speaker commonplace ? 

That this sense of refinement, or want of refinement, is con- 
veyed in the very form and texture of speech, whatever its 
theme, no one would deny, and to its effects a large number 
of people are sensitive, because the art of conversation is of 
prime necessity and universal practice; that the same truth is 
obscured in the art of painting arises from the fact that it 
speaks a language by no means so generally known or so 
readily acquired. The result is that all the art of it, the 
means by which, as in language, the feeling of the painter 
towards his subject is determined and conveyed—the intona- 
tion, the accent, the expression—all this goes for nothing, 
and the spectator is left contemplating a bare “subject,” 
because he actually sees nothing else. Just so a man 
who did not know Greek might get so far with a play of 
ZEschylus as to discover that its subject was adultery. ‘Why, 
what is this?’ he would say; ‘a book dealing with one of the 
worst vices of ancient civilisation!’ and shut it in a pious 
horror. It would be necessary, for such a reader, to put some 
very plain and obvions intimation against the book's title, 
such as, “ This book deals with adultery, but does not recom- 
mend it.” Even so in painting: if the spectator, who does not 
know the language of painting, finds a subject classed in his 
mental list as “ degraded,” he will need some very coarse in- 
dication of intention on the painter’s part, some violent dis- 
claimer in the written language he is accustomed to, before 
he is prepared to acquit the painter of the most discreditable 
intentions. Before a picture of people drinking, he will 
clamour, ‘Swear to me that you meant this for a temperance 
tract, or I shall denounce you as a corrupter of youth.’ The 
painter was quietly talking about the scene to those who 
could understand his language; they followed with delight 
the refinement of his observation, the points of irony, the close 
comments, the appropriate feeling of his speech: to the other 
man, all this does not exist, because he has not learned its 
ABC. 

A curious resuit is the absolute mistakes that such a 
spectator must make in estimating the bearing of the art 
of different painters. What, for example, is the import of 
Hogarth as usually estimated, and what is the real import of 
his art? He is usually taken for what he gives himself out to 
be, and that is a stern moralist and preacher. He has taken 
care to write that kind of label conspicuously across his 
pictures, to indicate that intention in his titles and descrip- 
tions. But the language of painting, of which, on the dramatic 
side, he was a very considerable master, speaks from every 
line of his canvas in contradiction, and what it tells us is that 
the man, in spirit, was a jolly rowdy, with a jollity somewhat of 
the undertaker’s kind. Now, except to intolerant minds, there 
is room in painting for the jolly rowdy ; but how funny it is that 
he should contrive to pass muster as an austere teacher, in 
virtue of a cheap moral loosely appended to his delighted 
observations of low life. He always reminds one of some 
witness in a Law Court attuning a beery voice to a note of 
unction, and relating that his friend, the accused, ‘smelt 
’orrible of drink, and his language was disgusting’ (language 
he proceeds to reproduce with gusto). With a literary in- 
dication, then, to steer the sentiment of the public, a painter 
may do anything; anda great artist, like Charles Keene, may 
use the drunkard freely as a subject in the pure spirit of fun 
without being cried out upon, if only he legibly inscribes a 
written joke beneath the drawing. But the painter, the com- 
plexity of whose feeling, the gravity of whose spirit, the 
refinement of whose vision express themselves in their 
own language of painting, is denounced for want of a 
label parodying all this in speech; the artist whose 
‘finish ” is of that real kind that has an observation 
to back every touch, an observation, and therefore a 
finish, going beyond all drawing but the very best, is de- 
scribed as the result of a hurried age; and the man who, of 
all the painters of our time, has most shunned the vulgarities 
of advertisement and publicity, has most patiently followed 











his inspiration in seclusion from the crowd and its ideals, js 
held up as the type of an interviewing society. It follows, 
naturally enough, that the critic, whose humble but neccessary 
office it is to avert public wrath from fine painting, is supposed, 
when he praises a picture in which Degas happens to have 
treated a café scene, to wish either (1) that every one should 
go and drink absinthe in cafés, or (2) that painters should 
paint nothing else. What is desirable is, that painters should 
treat whatever subject they take in hand with the same 
delicacy and sense of beauty. To praise Macbeth is not 
exactly the same thing as encouraging murder, or insisting 
that only murder should be written about. 

It is impossible to reveal to any one who has not an eye for 
the language of painting, where the pictorial element comes 
in. It is difficult, but perhaps not impossible, to convince him 
that there is a gap in the set of terms under which he looks at 
a picture, and that it is just that part, which does not exist 
for him, that makes it a picture. He is ready to allow that, 
besides the “ Subject,” there is something called “ Technique ;’* 
a picture is for him, Subject +Technique. He understands 
by technique some cleverness in the brushwork that escapes. 
him, and that he makes a present of, with scorn, to the pro- 
fessional painter. He considers the matter exhausted by this. 
division, and does not dream of the essential term that 
mediates between the two. That term is “Imagination.” 
Imagination is the power of seeing images in things, and 
making images out of them. To extract the beauty out of a 
water-bottle as you look at it is to exercise the painter’s 
imagination ; and it is this faculty applied to a scene, selecting 
this element and rejecting that, up to the nicest effects of 
feeling, that makes a picture. In the imaginative treatment of 
the subject, technique is already implied, for technique means 
remembering the tools you have to work with, and taking 
nothing from a scene that these tools will not naturally and 
beautifully render. Technique is therefore a condition under 
which the painter sees things, but it is not a mechanical 
beauty stuck upon the surface of a picture and detachable 
from it. It is only bad technique that can be so considered, 
the flashy trick that means nothing, or the mechanical 
smoothness and finish that means nothing. In the best 
painting the execution comes out of the image as necessarily, 
as naturally, as simply, as a blossom out of a tree. You cannot 
define where conception leaves off and execution begins, because 
they are one act. The touch is seen by the painter in his 
subject before he lays it on. Now, the very reverse is true of 
bad painting. It is all technique and no observation. Go 
round the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, or a 
similar exhibition, and in almost all the work you will find a 
most determined and laborious technique, but the most glaring 
absence of observation. There is a fixed idea of stipple, let 
us say, which is a kind of technique, but the stipple stands 
for no act of vision. Just because the painter had not looked 
at his object, and had nothing to say, he has recourse to a 
mechanical procedure which has a certain skill and “ clever- 
ness” in it, but which represents absolutely nothing. It is in 
such painting that the conception of a picture as Subject + 
Technique, is really justified, whereas in good painting there is 
no touch that does not mean an observation and a preference. 

But, says the objector, shifting his ground, if you have this 
imaginative power, why not employ it always on subjects 
noble in themselves? The objection is surely based on a very 
childish and a very simple and abstract view of things, and a 
disregard of the range of notes from which an emotional 
effect of a high order may be struck out. It is like complain- 
ing that all poems are not hymns; it is like reviling the fiddle, 
because it is not the harp. It is wiser, surely, to recognise 
that an artist knows best out of what material he can win his. 
effects of beauty; to be sure that the fiddle or the harp is of 
the best quality ; and to realise that, for the keenest effects of 
beauty, a touch upon some humble or forlorn or desperate note 
in life is often the most telling means. In any case,— 

“One flash of it within the Tavern caught 
Better than in the Temple lost outright.” 
It is in this sense that Subject is important. To each artist 
his own, and if he obtains from it an effect of beauty, and an 
effect of poetry or irony or fun, it is something of an imper- 
tinence to suggest that he has chosen the wrong material. 

To hint in a democratic age that to apprehend an art de- 
mands a special faculty and training, is to seem an enemy of 
the people. But nothing is gained by concealing the fact, and 
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the “ coercion ” spoken of in the article of last week is not an 
attempt to force admiration on people who cannot feel it.—it 
is only the claim for decent behaviour from the outsider in 
presence of an art that he does not understand. Asa matter 
of fact, once the outsider has got over the strangeness and 
novelty of an unwonted style of art, he is prepared to enjoy 
his own sensations before one painter as he did before another. 
Troyon will do almost as well to suggest ‘“‘Cow” to him after 
a time as Mr. Sidney Cooper. But to suppose that he, there- 
fore, admires the art in the Troyon, is anillusion. The picture 
merely serves to remind him of what he has felt or some one has 
said about cows. The Philistine of one age wishes to scratch his 
name on the paintings of the Sistine; the Philistine of another 
reads his Ruskin quietly below, and reserves his contumely 
for Corot; the Philistine that follows likes Corot almost as 
well as Mr. Leader, and wishes to run his umbrella through 
Degas. He must be coerced once more, and in a year or two, 
Degas will be to him even as that other painter of the de- 
graded subject, Rembrandt. For the battle was over ten 
years ago, and we witness a belated skirmish in an outlying 
parish of art. D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE IN LONDON.* 


Ir is not too much to say that Mr. Charles Booth has 
_ done more to help the solution of the social problem than 
any man, or, indeed, than any institution or agency of 
his time. Before he began his investigations, men ex- 
plored the cavern of Tondon poverty with the aid of 
farthing dips, and naturally enough brought back ridi- 
culously exaggerated stories of its size and blackness, and 
of the grim and terrible things to be found therein. Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico is a principle which largely pre- 
vails in the region of philanthropy. Mr. Charles Booth was 
fortunately a practical man, and when he turned his attention 
to the study and to the alleviation of London poverty, he saw 
at once that the first thing needful was more light. Instead 
of listening to the people who said it was impossible to get 
more or better light than that afforded by plenty of dips and 
rash-lights, and who advised “tackling the misery that lay 
nearest,” rather than “fiddling with statistics,’ he deter- 
mined that he would get enough light to see not merely 
this or that slum, but London life and labour as a whole. By 
dint of ceaseless labour and untiring devotion he has succeeded 
in his self-imposed task, and has managed to make the true 
nature and extent of London poverty visible to all who desire 
to see. His is a splendid achievement, both in conception and 
in carrying out; and if any man deserves the thanks of the 
public, it is the author of the work before us. He has let us 
see exactly how we stand, and that is the essential preliminary 
to finding a remedy for any ill in the body politic. 

The first thing to do in attempting a criticism of Mr. 
Charles Booth’s Doomsday-Book of London Labour—that 
is what it really is—is to set out the net results of his 
investigations as to the condition of the London poor. It 
will be remembered that, as the result of his inquiries in the 
East End, the population was divided into five chief classes. 
This method of survey has since been applied to the rest of 
London, and we have in the present work tbe whole of his 
conclusions presented in a single table. Mr. Booth’s five 
classes are as follows :— 

“A, The lowest class—occasional labourers, loafers, and semi- 
criminals. 

B. The very poor—casual labour, hand-to-mouth existence, 
chronic want. 

Cand D. The peor—including alike those whose earnings are 
small, because of irregularity of employment, and those whose 
work, though regular, is ill-paid. 

Eand F. The regularly employed and fairly paid working class 
of all grades. 

Gand H. Lower and upper middle class and all above this level.” 


The fact. that certain classes have two indicating letters, 
merely means that, for purposes of employment, though 
not for economic status, they are capable of sub-division. 
Not included in these classes are the inmates of institutions, 
and, finally, a few persons “who, having no shelter, or no 
recognised shelter, for the night, elude official enumeration.” 





* Life and Labour of the People in London. Edited by Charles Booth. 
ondon: Macmillan and Co, 1892, 








The proportions of the different classes for all London are as 
follows :— 


yo) ee 37,610 or ‘9 per cent.) In poverty, 
B (very poor) ............ 316,834 .,, 75 per cent. 30°7 per 
C and D (poor) ......... 938,293 ,, 22°3 per cent. cent. 


E and F (working 


class, comfortable)... 2,166,503 ,, rcomfort, 


51°5 per ies , 





G and H (middle class apo 
and above) ............ 749,930 ,, 17:8 per cent. — 
4,209,170 100 per cent. 
InmatesofInstitutions 99,830 a 
4,309,000 


To realise the full significance of these figures, it is, of course, 
necessary to read Mr. Booth’s book as a whole; but we may 
point out generally that he has been careful to use the word 
“ comfort” in no technical sense of his own, but in the sense 
which every intelligent person attaches to it. All in this class 
are people with possessions,—people who hold a certain definite 
stake in the country, and who have (materially) given hostages 
to society, people, in a word, who cannot be reckoned asin any 
sense among the “ have-nots.” Even the members of Classes 
C and D are not in what could be regarded as a condition 
of poverty dangerous to the State. Perhaps the best way 
of realising what the figures mean broadly is to con- 
sider them in this way. Half the population, Classes E 
and F, are in a position of genuine comfort. Above them are 
a fifth of the whole population, who are living in varying 
degrees of what, for want of a better word, we may term luxu- 
rious comfort. Below the comfortable balf of the population, 
are another fifth of the whole, Classes C and D, who are 
living in poverty, though not in abject poverty; and below 
them again is the residual tenth, formed of Class A and Class 
B,—persons who are in a state of abject poverty. Now, as 
long as such conditions prevail, it is absurd to talk of 
three-quarters of the population being ‘“‘ plunged in hopeless 
misery,” in order that the other quarter may “ roll ”—what- 
ever that is—“ in criminal luxury.” That may be excellent 
rhetoric, but it bears no sort of relation to the facts. No doubé 
it would be unwise to take too optimistic a view of the figures, 
or to talk as if no amendment were needed. A great deal is 
needed to be done in the case of a third of the population, but 
the figures entirely justify the assertion that society, 
organised as it is at present,—that is, on an individualistic 
basis—is not a car of Juggernaut, but a fairly efficient 
piece of machinery for securing the greatest (material) hap- 
piness of the greatest number. What we chiefly want 
is a police machinery which will strain out any good 
elements there may be in Class A, and will “harry” 
the remainder of that class till they are forced to adopt 
better habits in self-defence. For Class B we may doa good 
deal in the way of civilising and “raising” agencies. For 
bettering the position of Classes C and D, we must look to 
an improvement in the general condition of the country. If 
we can avoid war and those costly Socialistic experiments 
which are even more destructive of national wealth than war, 
this improvement is but a question of time. The 70 per cent. 
of the population who belong to the classes in comfort only 
want to be let alone. They are, and ought to be allowed to 
remain, masters of their own fate. Before leaving Mr. Booth’s 
classes, we will quote the following passage from his book. It 
shows what is the nature of the lines drawn by him in his 
work of social classification :— 

“ The Standard of Life-—Omitting Class A, which rather involves 
the question of disorder, we have in Classes B, C,and D the 
problem of poverty. In the population under review the 300,000 
of ‘very poor’ (Class B) are at all times more or less ‘in want.’ 
They are ill-nourished and poorly clad. But of them only a per- 
centage—and not, I think, a large per-centage—would be said by 
themselves, or by any one else, to be ‘in distress.’ From day to 
day and from hand to mouth they get along; sometimes suffering, 
sometimes helped, but not always unfortunate, and very ready to 
enjoy any good luck that may come in their way. They are, very 
likely, improvident, spending what they make as they make it; 
but the ‘improvidence of the poor has its bright side. Life 
would indeed be intolerable were they always contemplating the 
gulf of destitution on whose brink they hang.’ Some may be 
semi-paupers, going into the ‘ house’ at certain seasons, and some 
few receive out-door relief, but on the whole they manage to avoid 
the workhouse. On the other hand, the 1,000,000 of ‘ poor’ 
(Classes C and D), though they would be much the better for 
more of everything, are not ‘in want.’ They are neither ill- 
nourished nor ill-clad, according to any standard that can 


reasonably be used. Their lives are an unending struggle, and 
lack comfort, but I do not know that they lack happiness.” 


With a book packed full of facts of the most deeply in- 
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teresting kind, as is Mr. Booth’s, the best thing the reviewer 
can do is to stand aside and let the audience he addresses see 
as much as they can of the book itself. We shall therefore 
quote without preface the following very significant and in- 
teresting passage on the relation of the public-house to East- 
End poverty. Mr. Booth’s remarks do not tally with pre- 
conceived notions, we admit, but that makes them all the 
more interesting and remarkable. 


“A most horrible and true picture may be drawn of the trade 
in drink, of the wickedness and misery that goes with it. So 
horrible that one cannot wonder that some eyes are blinded to all 
else, and there is a cry of away with this accursed abomination. 
There is, however, much more to be said. Anyone who frequents 
public-houses knows that actual drunkenness is very much the 
exception. At the worst houses in the worst neighbourhoods 
many, or perhaps most, of those who stand at the bars, whether 
men or women, are stamped with the effects of drink, and, if 
orderly at the moment, are perhaps at other times mad or in- 
capable under its influence; but at the hundreds of respectable 
public-houses, scattered plentifully all through the district, this 
is not the case. It could not be. They live by supplying the 
wants of the bulk of the people, and it is not possible that they 
should be much worse than the people they serve. Gointo any of 
these houses—the ordinary public-house at the corner of any 
ordinary East End street—there, standing at the counter, or seated 
on the benches against wall or partition, will be perhaps half-a- 
dozen people, men and women, chatting together over their beer— 
more often beer than spirits—or you may see a few men come in 
with no time to lose, briskly drink their glass and go. Behind 
the bar will be a decent middle-aged woman, something above her 
customers in class, very neatly dressed, respecting herself and 
respected by them. The whole scene comfortable, quiet, and 
orderly. ‘To these houses those who live near send their children 
with a jug as readily as they would send them to any other shop. 
I do not want to press this more cheerful point of view further 
than is necessary to relieve the darker shades of the picture. I 
would rather admit the evils and try to show how they may be 
lessened and what the tendencies are that make for improvement. 
It is evident that publicans, like all the rest of us, are feeling the 
stress of competition. Walk through the streets and everywhere 
it may be seen that the public-houses are put to it to please their 
customers. Placards announcing change of management fre- 
quently meet the eye, while almost every house vigorously 
announces its reduced prices. ‘So much the worse,’ some will 
say. Butno! It is a good thing that they should be considering 
how to make themselves more attractive. Undermined by the 
increasing temperance of the people, and subject to direct attack 
from the cocoa rooms on the one side and the clubs on the other, 
the licensed victuallers begin to see that they cannot live by 
drink alone. Look more closely at the signs in their windows. 
There is hardly a window that does not show the necessity felt to 
eater for other wants besides drink...... In such a situation 
it would be a fatal mistake to decrease the number of the houses 
in the cause of temperance. To encourage the decent and re- 
spectable publican by making existence difficult to the disre- 
putable is the better policy, but let us on no account interfere 
with a natural development, which, if I am right, is making it 
pei d day more difficult to make a livelihood by the simple sale of 

rink.” 


We must leave unnoticed not only the wonderful house-by- 
house descriptions of “ black” streets, which are some of the 
most fascinating pieces of realism we have ever read, but also 
the essays on the Influx of Population and on Elementary 
Education, which are to be found in the third volume. We 
have only room to say in conclusion that we trust Mr. Booth 
will apply his method to some typical agricultural county. 
It would be of the utmost interest to know what is the pro- 
portionate position of his classes in Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, or 
Norfolk. We fear that Classes C and D would show a much 
larger per-centage than in London, or than they ought to show 
in any healthy community. Before we touch the rural labour 
question, we most emphatically want a “County Doomsday- 
Book ” on Mr. Booth’s model. 





JOHN WYCLIF.* 


A NEw biography of Wyclif needs no apology. Much has 
been done in late years, by the publication of his works and 
in other ways, to throw light on his opinions and on the con- 
ditions of his life and action. No doubt more remains to do 
—the Wyclif Society is only half-way through its task—but 
it is much if a writer digests and makes available the material 
already provided. 

Mr. Sergeant has several qualifications for his work; his 
style, though now and then pretentious, is generally easy 
and pleasant, and he shows a real appreciation of the 
qualities of his hero and of the result of his labours. He 
claims, rightly, that Wyclif was not merely the harbinger 
of the Reformation, but its founder. Before him men of zeal 





* John Wyclif, Last of the Schoolmen, and First of the English Reformers, By 
Lewis Sergeant. London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893, 








and piety had denounced the corruption of the Roman Court 
and the vices of the clergy; statesmen had, in practice 
repelled the usurpation of the Pope; and the philosophers 
of the Schools had developed theories which cut at the 
very root of the Pope’s claims to temporal power and 
limited his spiritual authority. But, thus far, these various 
lines of opposition to Rome had been separate and inde. 
pendent ; in Wyclif, preacher, politician, and Schoolman, they 
were combined, and consciously directed to the promotion of 
a reform of life and doctrine in the Church. Moreover, the 
body of teaching formulated by Wyclif did not perish with 
him. It was adopted with little alteration by Huss, and through 
the Bohemians affected Germany and the Lutheran reforma- 
tion, while in England secret Lollardry spread far and wide, 
and kept the stamp that Wyclif had impressed upon it; so 
that when, after a century and a half, the reform came, it 
followed in great measure the lines that he had laid down. 


Although Mr. Sergeant fully recognises Wyclif’s importance, 
he does not always make the grounds of it clear; indeed, he 
gives us the impression that he has not fully mastered Wyclif’s 
opinions and ways of thought. He is at his best (as befits the 
author of a popular biography) in his account of the events 
of Wyclif’s life and of his political action, but there are serious 
drawbacks even here. We cannot take seriously his attempt 
to show that the Reformer, besides being a priest and a 
Schoolman, was squire of Wycliffe. All he succeeds in proving 
is that in 1360-70 there was a John de Wycliffe who held 
Wycliffe Manor (he says as owner, but more likely as trustee), 
and there is absolutely nothing to identify this John with the 
Reformer, whose name may very well denote only the place of 
his origin. Yet Mr. Sergeant is so much in love with his 
notion that he enters upon a solemn disquisition as to the 
reasons—most honourable reasons, of course—which prevented 
Wyclif from presenting himself to the family living. Again, 
in his account of Wyclif’s appearance before the Bishops in 
St. Paul’s, he invents needless difficulties. The idea of Bishop 
Courtenay as the protagonist in the attack upon Wyclif has 
caught his fancy, and he allots to him a far larger share in the 
proceedings than is justified by the contemporary chronicle. 
He is much exercised, as he well may be, as to the right by 
which Courtenay, Bishop of London, summoned Wyclif 
before him; but his own authority, the Chronicon Anglice, 
says distinctly that the citation was made by the Archbishop 
under pressure from the Bishops. The chronicle goes on to 
say that Wyclif came attended by the Duke of Lancaster, 
Lord Percy, and other magnates, who took their seats with the 
Archbishop and Bishops. Mr. Sergeant’s account is :—‘‘ Then 
they entered the Lady Chapel, and found, according to the 
account in the ‘Chronicon Anglice,’ not only bishops, but 
also a number of barons. It is possible that all except 
Courtenay were assembled as mere spectators of what pro- 
mised to be an interesting and exciting case.” This thrusting 
forward of Courtenay is in itself a trifling matter, but it is 
significant as showing at least carelessness, if not the half- 
wilful blindness that leaves unseen everything which mili- 
tates against a preconceived idea. We do not know if it is 
from a similar carelessness that Mr. Sergeant goes back to 
the old-fashioned view that Wyclif’s antagonism to the friars 
began early in his career. He tells us that in 1360 “ we find 
Wyclif, now about forty years old, engaged at Oxford in the 
earliest stage of an acute struggle between the authorities and 
the friars, which endured for something like six years.” Now, 
if Mr. Sergeant can give us any contemporary evidence of 
this, he will settle a point which has caused some discussion. 
He must be aware that he is contradicting all the recent 
biographers—Shirley, Lechler, and Poole—and we should 
expect him to assign some ground for his statement; but 
he cites no authority whatever, and the only one we know is 
a paragraph in the eighteenth-century Life by Lewis. We 
miss any reference to an important transaction which cer- 
tainly ought not to be omitted from any Life of Wyclif. In 
1378, the Duke of Lancaster desired to obtain custody of a 
Spanish prisoner of war, son of the Count of Denia, and as 
the captors, Haule and Shakyll, would not yield him up, they 
were imprisoned in the Tower. Thence they escaped, knocking 
down the warder, and took refuge in sanctuary at Westminster, 
whither the Constable of the Tower followed them. They 
resisted his attempt to drag them from sanctuary, and in the 
fray Haule was slain. Fierce indignation was excited against 
Lancaster by this invasion of the Abbey, and Wyclif was 
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employed to write a pamphlet in his defence. The pamphlet 
was afterwards incorporated as a chapter of the De Ecclesia, 
where, also, Wyclif’s views on the privilege of sanctuary are 
fully developed. The pamphlet is in form very like a barrister’s 
opinion on a case submitted to him, declining all responsi- 
bility for the facts on which it is based, but taking their cor- 
rectness for granted and arguing from them. Both in what 
it does and does not say, it is characteristic of the relations 
between Wyclif and John of Gaunt. Shirley called attention 
to its interest long ago, and the De Ecclesia has been printed 
some years, so that it ought not to have been overlooked. 
Want of space can hardly be pleaded by an author who 
admits such stuff as this about a matter on which he has no 
source of knowledge :— 

“‘In any case Wyclif was soon in high favour; and he exer- 

cised an influence, amongst others, on the unhappy and doubtless 
scandalous Alice Perrers, who seems to have been an able manager 
of men, and who was certainly susceptible to the charms of his 
fiery and pungent eloquence.” 
Seeing that Alice continued her immoral life, we should have 
thought it best to say as little as possible about the effect of 
Wyclif’s eloquence, which clearly did her little good, even if 
she ever listened to it. 

One of Mr. Sergeant’s objects in writing this book is “to 
popularise the picture of John Wyclif asa Schoolman.” With- 
out any pretence to originality, he gives us a very fair account 
of the advanced political theories maintained by the supporters 
of Lewis the Bavarian in his conflict with the Pope, especially 
of Marsiglio of Padua and William of Ockham, but he 
fails in connecting the opinions he describes with Wyclif. 
We should not expect him to enter on “a detailed examina- 
tion of Wyclif’s scholastic and controversial writings ;” any 
such analysis would be out of place in a book of this kind; 
but we look for some notice of the way in which Wyclif’s 
scholastic ideas affected his position. He did not share what 
we may almost call the democratic views of Marsiglio, but, 
like all the thinkers of his age, his attention had been fixed on 
“ dominion,”—that is, on the source and sanction of authority, 
and he had accepted Fitzralph’s theory of dominion founded 
in grace. This theory, shaped in analogy with the feudal 
tenure of land, had in Wyclif’s eyes the attraction of making 
every man personally and directly responsible to God, as the 
chief lord from whom he held all his possessions. It made 
every man accountable to God, both for his belief and prac- 
tice, and allowed no priest or Church to come between them. 
Itis evident that this doctrine is essentially Protestant, and 
that, without reference to it, we cannot judge of Wyclif’s 
relation to the Reformation, especially as it is not a mere 
casual opinion, but one of his central beliefs, to which he 
continually recurs from the beginning to the end of his 
career. Yet there is no attempt here to enable the reader to 
understand this important factor in Wyclif’s action. 

It would seem, indeed, that our author has little interest in 
Wyclif’s speculations. He does not even try to give us any 
connected account of the Reformer’s opinions, except so far as 
they may be gathered from Walden’s list of heresies, which 
he warns us is not altogether trustworthy. One might read 
through the book without learning how, in his fierce attacks 
on indulgences, Wyclif had anticipated Luther; and we must 
look closely to discover mention of half-a-dozen other points 
in which the sixteenth-century Protestants followed him. The 
denial of transubstantiation cannot be passed over, because 
of its important consequences; but even here we find a very 
imperfect appreciation of the controversy. When Wyclif 
asserts that the Eucharist: contains the body and blood of 
Christ, truly and really, “ad quemlibet ejus punctum,” Mr. 
Sergeant translates the clause “down to the minutest par- 
ticular.” What he understands by this we cannot say, but he 
clearly misses Wyclif’s meaning that the presence, being 
sacramental and spiritual, is wholly and completely in every 
atom of the host, while the words also conveyed the insinua- 
tion that, with a corporeal and “ extended ” presence, this could 
not be. We may add that this is, unfortunately, not the only 
case where the meaning of the Latin has been carelessly over- 
looked. A page or two further on, when we come to the Chan- 
cellor’s condemnation of the errors, we read :—“ These 
‘pestiferous’ errors the judgment emphatically condemns, and 
a solemn monition—primo, secundo, tertio, et districtius—is 
launched in the usual canonical terms,” &c. The monition 
“districtius” would certainly be puzzling if we could not 
refer to the original, which runs “in the usual canonical 





terms,” “‘monemus primo secundo et tertio, ac districtius 
inhibemus” (“we give a triple warning and most strictly 
forbid”),—that is, if any one disobeys the prohibition, he 
will be liable, after three warnings, to excommunication. 
English fares as ill as Latin. In a notice of the tract 
on “The Church and her Members,” Mr. Sergeant makes 
Wyclif say of the friars: “They cause many divorces and 
many marriages without love.” The expression seemed curious, 
and we turned to the passage, where we found: “Many 
divorces and many matrimonies unleveful,”—that is, many 
divorces and unlawful marriages. Mr. Sergeant probably 
sins in company when he tells us that Wyclif was first scholar 
and afterwards fellow of Balliol. It is worth while to note 
that in those days Balliol, as a home of learning, reached the 
lofty ideal to which now only All Souls can even approximate, 
and was a society of fellows unvexed by undergraduates. But 
the constitution of medieval Oxford and its colleges is a diffi- 
cult subject, unlikely to be mastered by one who tells us what 
studies were in vogue there in the eleventh century on the 
authority of Ingulfus. We certainly did think this old friend 
was effectually slain, but it appears there is some life in him 
yet. 

In short, Mr. Sergeant has entered upon his task with in- 
sufficient equipment, and has added another to the names of 
those who, in his own words, “ have ventured too lightly among 
the details of Wyclif's career.” Itis unfortunate, because, with 
more thorough preparation, he might have given us a really 
valuable book, whereas now the most we can say for it is that 
itis readable and right in its main lines. Its interest is 
augmented by engravings of all the old portraits of Wyclif, 
six in number. We fear that none of these can be regarded 
as authentic, but, like some ancient relics, they have the 
charm which comes of having been for centuries the objects 
of belief and veneration. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF PANAMA* 
THE more facts are brought to light regarding that enormous 
deception and failure, the Panama Canal, the more surprising 
it seems that the French public should have been blinded long 
enough to carry it on so far. This small book isa slight but 
spirited record of what its author saw on the Isthmus in 1886. 
It consists of a series of articles contributed lately to the 
Revue Bleue, and appears to be in no way exaggerated or 
over-painted. One wonders why such pictures were not given 
to the world at once, as a warning to intending speculators or 
emigrants. M. Mimande, indeed, tells us that on his return 
he described to his enthusiastic friends what he had seen, 
and suggested the great risks they were running. But they 
laughed, and told him he was not an engineer, that a blind 
man might as well talk of colours,—in short, that he had 
better mind his own business, and not trouble them with his 
doubts and fears. Bankruptcy! “Ta ta ta...... Avez 
vous la prétention d’étre le Grand Frangais, par hasard? ” 
And possibly M. Mimande may have fought against his own 
doubts, and tried to believe with the rest of France—in spite 
of what his own eyes and good sense told him—that the 
difficulties would be vanquished in time to avert ruin, and 
Le Grand Francais triumphant once more. Such lingering 
hopes as these in honest minds, with the ignorance of the 
shareholders of a state of things which they could hardly 
imagine without having seen, may help to explain the 
depths of corruption to which the Company found it possible 
to descend in its desperate struggle for existence. The 
little book tells a sickening story, but one which will be 
eagerly read in France at this moment, and which ought 
to interest English people too. M. Mimande was an eye- 
witness of all which is now so painfully discussed; he was 
familiar with the outward and inward life of the Isthmas and 
its towns; he watched the works, and saw what the great 
majority could not see, how far more stupendous the under- 
taking was than M. de Lesseps had led France to believe. 

In 1886 the shadows were already beginning to lengthen—at 
least, for the eyes of those who had any real information on 
the subject—over the great enterprise of Panama. Unfortu- 
nately, “le petit rentier,” more deeply concerned than any one, 
remained in ignorance. Even a visit to Bordeaux might have 
taught him something, M. Mimande thinks, for there he would 
have met men just returned from the Paradise of his imagina- 





* Souvenirs dun Echappé de Panama, Par Paul Mimande. Paris: Perrin et 
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tion, who could have told him that a hundred thousand 
francs a year would not tempt them back again, that 
yellow-fever raged perpetually, that, as far as they could 
see, there was no possibility of fixing a time when the 
Canal would be finished, and the dividends would begin 
to flow in. If M. Mimande himself heard many of these 
dismal sayings, they do not appear to have discouraged him. 
He sailed in the ‘ Saint-Germain’ with a company of fellow- 
passengers, of whom he was the only one who lived to return ; 
chiefly ignorant men going out as clerks or other employés in 
the Company’s works and offices, tempted by high pay; one 
or two South American politicians and journalists; a mis- 
sionary and his wife; a couple of Russian Nihilists; and the 
usual group of mere adventurers going in search of fortune, 
—hardly any of them hopeful or useful additions to the 
desperate crowds already gathered at Colon and Panama. 


Colon (or Aspinwall), with the exception of the Company’s 
handsome group of buildings, called “ Christophe Colomb,” 
struck the traveller as the most frightful, dirty, and degraded 
town he had ever seen. The streets were muddy quagmires, 
in which the houses were rotting away; dead animals lay 
where they had fallen, and the vultures were the only scaven- 
gers; while the population, like that of Port Said—with 
which it seems that Colon may dispute the palm for degrada- 
tion—was made up of the scum of all nations. This was not 
a place to linger in; and M. Mimande hurried on at once by 
the railway to Panama, which follows the intended course of 
the Canal. Wider, he says, than the Suez Canal, “et tout-a- 
fait majestueux.” it opens from Aspinwall Bay. But this 
fine course ceased very quickly, where the flit plain rose into 
mountains and forests. Then came the sections of the works, 
each undertaken by a separate contractor, with its timber- 
yards, workshops, excavations; each section, when M. Mimande 
saw it first, a centre of noisy activity, a village of three or four 
thousand workmen, chiefly enormous negroes from Jamaica. 

The year 1886 was, in truth, the last year of real hope and 
enthusiastic hard work for this great undertaking. The 
enormous difficulties were even then hardly realised. We 
know now how far they surpassed those of the Suez Canal, 
and how little M. de Lesseps was justified in the light-hearted 
confidence with which he regarded them. It would absolutely 
seem that at first the engineers did not attach much 
importance to the fact that the level of the two oceans was 
not the same, and therefore that a whole series of locks would 
be required to make the canal navigable at all. Neither did 
they make much account of such an obstacle as the Culebra, 
@ granite’ mountain to be perforated, against which all the 
efforts of men and machinery have as yet spent themselves in 
vain. 

The railway makes its way through a marshy jungle 
breathing fever; and it has been said, with little exaggeration, 
that every sleeper laid down on this line may represent the 
dead body of a workman. Of the climate altogether, M. 
Mimande gives a truly hideous account. Dead men tell no 
tales; but if all the lives laid down in the service of the 
Panama Company, all those who lie in the cemeteries there, 
hastily buried, with nothing but an official number on a stone 
to identify their graves, could rise and speak, the French 
Chamber and the world ought to be still more deeply thrilled 
than by hearing of the many millions saved by the un- 
fortunate “petits rentiers” which have been poured into 
dishonest hands, or lost in that fatal tract of country 
between Colon and Panama. M. Mimande devotes a whole 
section of his book, La Fievre Jaune, to the climate and 
its effect on Europeans. Youth, health and strength, even 
sobriety and steadiness, are no protection against Her, as they 
call the yellow-fever. She prefers those who have done nothing 
to attract her, and has also the power of inspiring a panic 
terror in her victims, which makes one a little wonder 
that the Isthmus has not been depopulated by flight, 
as well as by disease. M. Mimande tells heart-rending 
stories of the lives he has seen sacrificed to this plague. 
There was plenty of money at Panama in 1836, and in this 
town, outwardly perhaps more liveable than Colon, every kind 
of vice and immorality went on unchecked. M. Mimande gives 
a vivid description of the “cacophonie bruyante” of those 
nights at Panama, the barbarous, deafening music, the wild 
crowds in the stifling heat that crowded round the gaming- 
tables, their eyes bright with fever. Even steady men, if there 
were any, found it difficult to save their money at Panama; 





the cost of all necessaries was enormous, and everything wag 
bad. All business was in the hands of the Chinese. There 
was no such thing as decent society. Even satisfactory work 
was a difficulty ; every department was over-crowded ; cheating 
and corruption reigned throughout; and the climate made it 
doubly hard to strugg!e against the terrible fatigue and ennu; 
of life in such a place, among such strroundings. All this 
time, in France, speculation was invited and emigration wag 
encouraged. M.Mimande asks whether M. de Lesseps really 
knew what he was doing, and answers, “Je ne le crois par, 
Et on lui pardonnera, parce qu’il a beaucoup ignoré.” Ore 
doubts, however, whether this ignorance was excusable, 
when one remembers the state visit of M. de Lesseps to 
Panama, of which M. Mimande was a spectator, and of which 
he gives a lively account. Le Grand Frangais was very old, 
it is true. If his faculties were already dim, then al! the 
more responsibility falls on his son and the others who accom. 
panied him. They need not have been deceived, if he was, by 
the cheerful aspect of things, the shouts of the negroes, the 
industrious puffing of engines, the chatter of officials and 
contractors. <A strict account, a few per-centages, might 
easily, one would think, have been demanded by these leaders 
of the enterprise. But it was probably too late, even then, 
to draw back in any direction, and certainly to avert what has 
almost been a national disgrace. Now that we know all, it is 
clear that the end has long been inevitable. 

Of the present state of the Canal works, many accounts are 
current. It can hardly be better described in a few words 
than by M. Mimande himself on the last page of his striking 
little book :— 

“Un de mes amis, officier de marine, qui faisait, l'année dernitre, 
partie de Veseadre du Pacifique, a eu l'occasion d'entrevoir 
Panama et m’a donné des détails navrants. C’est surtout l’aspect 
désolé des chantiers qui l’a frappé. Il semble, me disait-il, qu’on 
y ait été surpris en plein travail, par une de ces grandes calamités 
dont parlent les livres saints et les vieux poémes: pluies de feu, 
tremblements de terre, &c., et que Jes ouvriers, jetant leurs outils, 
aient fui avec épouvante. Maintenant la brousse a gagné les 
remblais; Jes lianes ont enlacé, brisé de leurs bras noueux les 
machines gisant au bas des talus. Chose curieuse: des arbres 
ont poussé dans les tuyaux des locomotives. Les singes cabriolent 
de branche en branche en faisant des grim ces.” 





MEDIAVAL LORE* 
Mr. STEELE’s gleanings from the encyclopelia of Bartholo- 
mew Anglicanus, De Proprietatibus Rerum, which form this 
epitome of the science of the Middle Ages, is interesting from 
many points of view. In the matter of literature, it is of 
very considerable interest. The original work, written by 
Bartholomew, an English Franciscan, in Latin, somewhere 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, was translated 
into Eaglish by John of Trevisa in 1397; and this translation, 
of which subsequent editions appeared from time to time, is the 
one from which the present editor has compiled his collection. 
The style of the mediaxval author is excellently simple and 
direct, and the language of his translator gives us an admirable 
example of English in the fourteenth century. Then, too, the 
book explains many of the allusions and much of the science 
that is to be found in later English literature. Jonson, Spenser, 
Marlowe, Massinger, and Shakespeare himself all derived the 
most of their ideas of natural history from this popular guide 
to knowledge; and of more than natural history, for the old 
monk’s learning embraced every known field of knowledge, 
from astronomy to the proper conduct of a dinner-table. 
Moreover, it is of interest in that it affords us a curious in- 
sight into our ancestors’ ideas upon natural phenomena, and 
the somewhat credulous attitude of their untravelled minds 
with regard to the wonders that were reported to them from 
far countries. Bartholomew’s own ideas, be it observed, 
are derived chiefly from the most ancient authorities ; 
his physics he gets from Aristotle, his astronomy from 
the Arab writers, and the more correct portions of his 
natural history from Pliny. But his treatment of extracts 
from a hundred or so ancient writers is entirely his own, and 
his style is as pleasing as it is original. We confess, however, 
in this connection, that we do not quite follow the argument 
of Mr. William Morris, who has written a very sympathetic 
preface to this edition. Mr. Morris, it would appear, has been 
chiefly struck by the superior picturesqueness of the Middle 
Ages in the matter of knowledge to our own “epoch of intel- 
ligence, dominated by Whig politics, and the self-sufficiency 
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of empirical science ;” and he hopes that students of science 
will be persuaded to turn their attention more towards its 
historical aspect, with a view to enlarging minds which are 
apt to get narrowed by special studies. Sarely that is taking 
yather a superficial view of the case? There is plenty of 
yomance in poetry, in even the most modern science, if one 
knows how to see it. 

It is difficult to say in what particular branch of knowledge 
our medieval author is most entertaining, though, on the 
whole, we are inclined to give the palm to his natural 
history. Chapter xxiii., “Of the Crocodile,” as given by the 
editor, is almost as short as the well-known “Snakes in 
Treland,” and much more pleasant. “Of the Crocodile :”’— 
“Tf the Crocodile findeth a man by the brim of the water, 
or by the cliff, he slayeth him if he may, and then 
he weepeth upon him, and swalloweth him at the last.” 
What more can a student of natural history want? If he 
require a more detailed description, let him turn to the 
account of the dragon :—“ The Dragon is most greatest of 
all serpents,” and slayeth everything, from an elephant down- 
wards, with or without the use of venom. “Oft four or five 
of them [dragons] fasten their tails together, and rear up their 
heads, and sail over seas and over rivers to get good meat.” 
Then when they meet with an elephant, it goes hard with the 
elephant, though it appears that the latter has generally the 
better of his enemy before the last, and as to the dragon’s 
victory, “he buyeth it full sore: for while he slayeth the 
elephant, the elephant falleth upon him and slayeth him.” 
But the most interesting combat between them occurs when 
the elephant espies a dragon in a tree :— 

“Tle busieth him to break the tree to smite the dragon, and 
the dragon leapeth upon the elephant, and busieth him to bite 
him between the nostrils, and assaileth the elephant’s eyes, and 
maketh him blind sometimes, and leapeth upon him sometimes 
behind, and biteth him and sucketh his blood. And at last, after 
long fighting, the elephant waxeth feeble for great blindness, in- 
somuch that he falleth upon the dragon, and slayeth in his dying 
the dragon that him slayeth. The cause why the dragon desireth 
his blood, is coldness of the elephant’s blood, by the which the 
dragon desireth to cool himself. Jerome saith, that the dragon 
is a full thirsty beast, insomuch that unneth he may have water 
enough to quench his great thirst ...... when he seeth ships 
sail in the sea in great wind, he flieth against the sails to take 
their cold wind, and overthroweth the ship sometimes for great- 
ness of body.” 

Is that the reason that a flying-dragon and a ship in full sail 
are so often depicted upon ancient charts? The chapter upon 
the properties of hounds does not give a very agreeable pic- 
ture of kindness to animals in the Middle Ages. The dog 
deserves well of his master :—“ nothing is more busy and 
wittier than a hound, for he hath more wit than other beasts. 
And hounds know their own names, and love their masters, 
and defend the houses of their masters, and put themselves 
wilfully in peril of death for their masters,”—and notwith- 
standing these virtues, this is its treatment in old age :—* And 
at the last the hound is violently drawn out of the dungbill 
with a rope or with a whip bound about his neck, and is 
drowned in the river, or in some other water, and so he endeth 
his wretched life.” Curious, in many ways, is the account of 
the peacock who has a tail “of wonder fairness,” and “the 
foulest feet.’ “And be wondereth of the fairness of his 
feathers, and arreareth them up as it were a circle about his 
head, and then he looketh to his feet, and seeth the foulness of 
his feet, and like as he were ashamed, he letteth his feathers 
fall suddenly, and all the tail downward, as though he took no 
heed of the fairness of his feathers.” The editor quotes, ina 
note, an Elizabethan poet :— 

«* But when he looks down to his base black feete, 

He droopes, and is asham’d of things unmeete.” 
Bartholomew, as we have said, is chiefly dependent upon his 
reading, but he sometimes speaks from his own observation, 
and his observations are not unfrequently peculiar. Is any 
modern naturalist aware of the effect of a sapphire upon a 
spider? “The virtue of a sapphire is contrary to venom, and 
quencheth it every deal” [there is a strangely American ring 
about that phrase] “and if thou put an addercop (spider) in 
a box, and hold a very sapphire of Ind at the mouth of 
the box any while, by virtue thereof the addercop is over- 
come and dieth, as it were suddenly. And this same I 
have seen proved oft in many and divers places.” We 
fear that our medieval naturalist pursued his investigations 
in a somewhat credulous spirit. But the great charm of his 
descriptions consists in his happy confusion of accidental with 





essential properties. Take, for instance, this account of the 
birch-tree :—“ It hath many hard twigs and branches with 
knots, and therewith often children are chastised and beaten 
on the bare buttocks and loins,”—and that is the distinguishing 
quality of the birch-tree. Most interesting, too, are the dis- 
courses upon the duties of husbands and wives, parents and 
children, masters and servants, illustrating as they do the life 
of the time. Also upon the duty of a good leech, “who 
leaveth not cutting or burning for weeping of the patient. 
And drinketh and tasteth of the medicine though it be 
bitter.” Medizval doctoring must have been almost as un- 
pleasant to the physician as to the sufferer. 

One cannot but regret that some of the words used by the 
translator have dropped out of use. What an expressive 
word is “to slubber,” to do anything carelessly! “ Glimy,” 
“grutching,” “ boystous,” “ ghastful,” and “ werish,” almost 
explain their own meaning without the aid of a glossary. 
How much better it would be, too, if we could say “ayenward ” 
instead of “vice vers,” or “ beshine” instead of “illuminate ” ! 
To poets and novelists who wish to enrich their vocabularies 
we confidently recommend Bartholomew Anglicanus in his 
English dress. For Mr. Steele’s part of the work we have 
nothing but praise. He proves himself to be an admirable 
editor ; his comments, his preface, and his notes are just 
what are required, and no more; and his diligence in explana- 
tion is only equalled by the great discretion he has shown in 
his Selections. 





THE UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY.* 
WE have no hesitation in saying that the Duke of Argyll’s 
book is one of the most helpful and suggestive contributions 
ever made to the economic side of politics. With a mastery 
of phrase, and of the thought that lies below the phrase, which 
it would be difficult to overpraise, the Duke of Argyll deals 
with some of the most vital problems which beset mankind 
in their attempt to organise society, and to make the condition 
of man other than what it is in nature,—“ nasty, brutish, 
short,” disordered, and precarious. To describe the book, 
we must use an Elizabethan phrase. It is ripe in know- 
ledge and reason. The work is that of a man to whom 
age, and a long acquaintance with public affairs, have opened 
a vast store of wisdom, but whose intellect is at the same time 
in full vigour. Though the Duke of Argyll’s criticism in this 
or that particular point may prove insufficient, we venture to 
predict that the book, as a whole, will ultimately be recognised 
as of permanent value to all investigators in the regions of 
politics and economics. In one instance, however, we wish 
it other than it is. The title is, in our opinion, somewhat 
inadequate. It hardly expresses what the book really is,— 
prolegomena to economic science. 

The primary object of the Duke of Argyll is to “ under- 
pin” the fabric raised by the political economists, and so to 
secure its stability. He points out that in many instances 
the plumb-line of reason and common-sense shows that the 
walls of this fabric are not built “true,” are out of the per- 
pendicular, and that the “ thrust ” from the weight of deduction 
that has been placed on them, and which they have to sustain, 
is bringing them to ruin. He proves further that this “ settle- 
ment,” this cracking of piers and tumbling of walls, is due 
to the fact that the foundations of the building were never 
properly put in. From this, however, he argues, and argues 
rightly, not that there ought to be no building, but that the 
building must, as we have said, be “ underpinned,” and made 
to rest on a securer basis. The foundations on which economic 
science ultimately rests are certain definitions. These the 
Duke of Argyll examines, and, where necessary, makes good. 
In some parts of the building this is enough. In others, how- 
ever, it is necessary to entirely condemn and to pull down 
and rebuild. The metaphor we are using is more exact than 
most metaphors. Just as a weak foundation may seem good 
till the full weight of the building comes upon it, so the weak- 
ness of a definition is often not discoverable till the structure 
of a hundred linked syllogisms has been raised upon it. We 
only see how much the wall is out when we drop the plumb-line 
from the cornice-ledge at the top. The Duke of Argyll having 
shown that many of the conclusions of political economy are 
“out” when tested by common-sense, proceeds, as we have 
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said, to examine the definitions. His first essential condition 
in regard to the definitions or foundations of the science with 
which he is dealing is that they shall be verbally well and truly 
laid,—that is, that the words of which they are composed 
shall be used in their true and real sense, and not in some 
special and arbitrary sense given them for the occasion. 
The words employed must bear the sense, the whole sense, 
and nothing but the sense, in which mankind actually uses 
them. That sounds a small matter, but it is all-important,— 
as important as it is for the builder to say, ‘ We will use real 
bricks, and not squares of wood which we will paint red and 
call bricks, for the purposes of this building.’ Words are 
facts ; and unless this is recognised, the work will not be pro- 
perly carried out. All that the Dake of Argyll has to say on 
the true use of language cannot be given here, but we may 
notice one or two of his leading propositions. Excellent is 
his distinction between the two sorts of technical language:— 
“One kind is natural, spontaneous, full of truthful perception 
—of subtle and appropriate meanings. The other kind is laboured 
and artificial, invented to express only some narrow and partial 
aspect of things, and intentionally shutting out truths far more 
important than those on which it seeks to lay special emphasis. 
The first, and the only good, kind of technical language is that 
which arises among workers whose minds are brought into touch 
with the unseen realities of nature, who instinctively recognise 
them, and who give to old words—generally by way of meta- 
phor—some new and, often, some profound application. ..... 
But the other kind of technical language is that which is con- 
sciously and laboriously concocted by logicians and theorists of all 
kinds, whose minds are set upon some fragmentary conception 
about things, and who invent for these conceptions some 
jargon of their own. There are several ways in which this is 
done. One way is to seize on some familiar words of narrow 
meaning, and to use them as the equivalent for other words of 
rich and various import. Thus, for example, the idea of valuable 
things is squeezed into such common words as ‘ goods,’ or ‘ com- 
modities,’ or—worst of all—‘ utilities.’ This is the lowering of a 
large conception down to the level of a small one. It is always 
easy in this way to eliminate the highest elements of thought 
which are involved in any science. Another way is to invent a 
new and pompous title for some one fact, or some one small group 
of facts, as if these facts indicated a special law applying to some 
special subject in economic science, when in reality these facts 
may be simply referable to one great general law which is well 
known and is equally applicable to the whole natural world.” 


In insisting upon the proper method of analysis, the Duke of 
Argyll is even more helpful and convincing :— 


“Tt would be an exazgeration to affirm that a true and complete 
analysis of the abstract words used in economic science would be 
enough, by itself alone, to clear up all its difficulties. But it is 
no exaggeration at all to affirm that such an analysis would go a 
very long way indeed to solve them, by reminding us of number- 
less elements which have been out of mind because they have been 
out of sight. And there is one immense advantage in this 
analysis, that it would tend to substitute pure matters of fact for 
mere theories, opinions, and assumptions. The analysis of words, 
such as value, wealth, labour, capital, and others of a like kind, 
ought to be exactly like the analysis of any material substance in 
a chemist’s laboratory. It ought to be a report upon facts. More- 
over, it ought to be an exhaustive report ; that is to say, it ought 
to render a strict account of every element of meaning that exists 
in the compound of which the whole consists. And in doing this 
completely it will, almost of necessity, be doing something more, 
because it will reveal not only what words mean, but also how they 
came to mean it. For the ideas which words express have had a 
history—sometimes avery long and a verycurious history. And 
the history of a word is the history of an idea. Etymology, 
indeed, may not be in every case a necessary part of the analysis 
which breaks up the meaning of a word, as it is now used, into its 
constituent elements. It may be enough if we are able to see 
clearly what those elements now are in actual application. But 
in our quest of this actual composition, etymology will often, of 
necessity, come across our path, and older meanings and applica- 
tions will greatly help us in identifying central thoughts. Lin- 
guistic science traces all words to roots ; but every root in speech 
represents also a root in thought. Germinal sounds represent 
germinal conceptions; and therefore the work of close verbal 
analysis, unlike the work of laying down mere mathematical 
axioms, embraces the element of time. It searches the past as 
interpreting the present. It goes back to history. It takes note 
of all the elements of genuine evolution. The results thus 
brought to light are in the nature of facts, as distinguished from 
mere opinions concerning facts. One fact of this kind may be 
quite sufficient of itself to disperse the most obstinate fallacies 
by not only cutting away the very ground on which they grew, 
but by substituting a new soil in which they cannot sprout 
again. Elements which we had totally forgotten are remem- 
bered. Some which we may not perhaps have totally forgotten, 
but to which we attached but little value, are seen to be of 
primary importance; whilst others, again, which had engrossed 
all our attention, and on which great edifices of argument had 
been reared, are shown to be, at the best, mere bits of truth on 
which nothing can stand securely. In short, the Idols alike of 
our private Den, and of our public Course, can be, by such pro- 
cesses of analysis, dragged out into the light of the day, and can 
thus be revealed to us as what they are.” 








The declaration that a true analysis of words is “a report 
upon facts,” is one of the most important contributions ever 
made to the study of the sciences which deal with human 
relations. If this truism had been oftener remembered, we 
should hear far fewer complaints of the ‘mountains of 
sophistry ” that are “heaped o’er our heads.” 

We must now turn to the constructive portion of the Duke 
of Argyll’s book. Accepting the statement of the older 
economists, that economics is the science of wealth, he pro- 
ceeds to define wealth by “a report upon the facts,”—that is, 
by inquiring what people actually mean by wealth, not by what 
they ought to mean. Here is his definition :— 

“Wealth is—(1) The Possession, (2) in comparative abund- 
ance,-(3) of things (4) which are objects of human desire, (5) not 
obtainable without some sacrifice, or some exertion, (6) and which 
are accessible to men able, as well as anxious, to acquire them.” 
After asking our readers to note that “ possession ” is inserted 
here as one of the essential elements of wealth, and to 
remember that possession is one of the hitherto “neglected 
elements ” which it is the prime object of the Duke of Argyll 
to bring to light, we will quote the following in support of the 
definition :— 

“Our demand has been that the definition of the abstract 
words which express any aggregate of ideas, ought to be a pure 
matter of fact, and not at all a matter of opinion. We have no 
right to intrude our own opinions upon them. A higher authority 
than our own has made them what they are—namely, the speech- 
making faculty in man. Our demand has therefore been that 
the analysis of an abstract word, in the reasonings of philosophy, 
ought to be a process as accurate and as faithful as the analysis 
of acompound mineral in the laboratory of a chemist. It is the 
duty of a chemist to give a complete enumeration of all the 
elements which a stone or an ore contains—nothing more and 
nothing less. Exactly the same duty lies on us in the analysis 
of a word like wealth. It is our business to bring out, into the 
light of separate recognition, every distinguishable element of 
thought which it contains. We should leave out none that can be 
recognised as distinct ; whilst, on the other hand, the presence of 
each one of these, when it has been pointed out, ought to be 
instantly apparent, as an element undoubtedly contributory to 
the meaning of the whole. This, accordingly, is the claim we 
make for that definition of wealth which we have now reached. 
It is a pure matter of fact that the element of Possession 
is always present. It is a pure matter of fact that the 
element of comparative abundance is present also. It is 
a pure matter of fact that the ‘things’ which are the 
objects of possession in wealth, are not mere lumps of matter, 
but include all those relations between outward things and our- 
selves, which, in boundless variety, are habitually referre1 to 
under the wide use of that common word in the English language. 
It is a pure matter of fact that the one only limitation upon this 
category of the things in the possession of which wealth consists 
is the limitation that they must be objects of legitimate desire to 
other men. It isa pure matter of fact that the quality of this 
desire must not be that of mere faint wishes or aspirations, but 
such a desire, in measure and in kind, as to impel men to exertion 
and to sacrifice for the obtaining possession of the thing desired. 
It is a pure matter of fact that this kind and measure of desire— 
constituting a market or an effective demand—resides in the 
tastes, in the aspirations, in the character, in the aptitudes, in the 
energies and needs, bodily and mental, of the society in which we 
live.” 

We now come to our only point of disagreement with the 
Duke of Argyll. We accept his definition of wealth in its 
entirety and as a final definition, but we think he has not 
gone back quite far enough. We think that it would have 
been safer and clearer had he begun by stating what was the 
subject of economic science. The effect of starting, as he 
seems to do, with wealth, is to make it appear that wealth 
alone is the subject of economics, whereas, in fact, this is 
not the case. We venture to suggest the following as the 
truer exposition :—Economics is the science which deals with 
things that are exchangeable. What makes things ex- 
changeable? Things are exchangeable for which men will 
give up the possession of something else. What are 
the things for which men will give up the possession of 
something else? Clearly, not things which men do not 
desire. Clearly, too, not things which they can obtain 
without giving up the possession of something else. The 
things, then, for which men will give up the possession 
of something else are things which men desire, and which 
they cannot obtain without giving up the possession of some- 
thing else. But the things which men cannot obtain with- 
out giving up the possession of something else are things of 
which the supply is limited. Therefore, things are exchangeable 
which are at one and the same time desired by men and of which 
the supply is limited. But we must go on to note that every- 
thing which is exchangeable hasa value. What is value? Value 
is the measure of athing’s exchangeability. But since it isa 
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measure, value varies. As what does value vary P Clearly, it 
must vary as that which is variable in the elements which 
make things exchangeable. But that which is variable 
in the elements of exchangeability is the intensity of the de- 
sire, and the degree of the limitation of the supply. Hence, 
the value of a thing varies as the intensity of the desire 
and the degree of the limitation of the supply. That is, the 
value of a thing varies as the relation between the desire, or 
demand, for it, and the limitation of the supply. We know, 
then, what makes things exchangeable, and what gives them 
their greater or lesser value ; and we may define wealth as the 
possession, in comparative abundance, of things which have 
value,—i.e., are exchangeable. It seems to us that this isa 
somewhat clearer and more comprehensive way of arriving at 
the definition. At the same time, we are free to confess that 
it may turn out that the Duke of Argyll’s is the better. On 
one point, however, we are clear. It is better not to treat 
wealth, which necessitates the notion of comparative abun- 
dance, as the subject of economics, but rather “things that 
are exchangeable.” In this way, a wider horizon, one which 
takes in poverty as well as wealth, is secured. 

Space, unfortunately, will not allow us to notice the thousand- 
and-one wise and significant things said by the Duke of Argyll 
in the course of his book. We cannot even notice his brilliant 
chapters on “The Ricardian Theory of Rent.” All we can 
do is to advise all men of sense and sincerity who are engaged 
in discussing the social problem to read the Duke of Argyll’s 
book. Be their principles and prepossessions what they will, 
they cannot but carry therefrom fresh means of illumination 
for the dark corners of Economic Science. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
“SARAH GRAND” we take to be a pseudonym, but the per- 
sonality behind it is clearly that of an able and cultivated 
woman, who is intensely in earnest, and who, unlike various 
other earnest people, can give something of imaginative life 
to her plea for the causes in which she is interested. We say 
this at the outset, because The Heavenly Twins is a book 
which in various ways lays itself open to criticism that is not 
wholly commendatory ; and the praise which it justly demands 
has to be tempered with the frequent “but,” “though,” and 
“nevertheless.” Of intellectual and ethical interest the book 
is full; nor is it lacking in purely artistic attractiveness, for 
Sarah Grand’s literary style has force and directness, and 
her characters—with, perhaps, one or two exceptions—are 
really made to live. On the other hand, it must be said 
that the book is wanting in form; it is not an organism every 
member of which is vitally connected with every other mem- 
ber; it is thrown together in a hap-hazard fashion, and the 
very flat and ineffective conclusion does nothing to bind 
the various details into a satisfying unity, but rather 
makes us feel more intensely how heterogeneous and dis- 
jointed they are. Then, too, the polemical effectiveness 
of the book, like that of so many novels with a purpose, is 
seriously damaged by exaggeration, or, to speak more 
accurately, by lack of proportion. The author has very 
strong feelings concerning the obligation laid upon girls to 
refuse to marry any man who has a vicious past, and the 
wickedness of the parents who, in order that their daughters 
may make what they call a good marriage, conceal from them 
the existence and significance of facts which they ought to 
know and understand. The proposition that purity of life 
should be demanded from young men not less than from 
young women, is a proposition to which most right-minded 
and thoughtful people will yield a ready assent; but when 
the author goes on to argue that a young man’s fall from 
virtue must be punished by perpetual enforced celibacy—and 
this is practically the gist of the book—she fails to carry 
her readers with her. We are certain that very few of 
those who assent to the general proposition will feel in sufficient 
sympathy with Sarah Grand’s treatment of the special instance, 
to believe that Evadne Colquhoun did a specially noble 
thing when she refused to live in conjugal relations with her 
husband on the ground that his past life had been stained. 








*(1.) The Heavenly Twins, By Sarah Grand. 3vols London: W. Heinemann. 
—(2.) Some Married Fellows, By the Author of ‘* The Dailvs of Sodden Fen,” 
&c. 2vols. London: R. Bent'ey and Son.—(3.) The Children of the Kina: a 
Tale of Southern Itily. By F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols. London: Macmillan 
and Co.——(4.) The Heart’s Awakening. By Marie Connor. 3vols. London: 
Chapman and Hall.— (5.) Lady Verner’s Flight, By Mrs. Hungerford. 2 vols. 
London: Chatto and Windus, 





A literary column is, however, not the place for discussing the 
question; and, indeed, Sarah Grand explicitly or implicitly 
raises a number of questions which cannot be adequately dis- 
cussed in any column of a journal with a mixed clientéle. 
Suffice it to say that in the opinion of the present writer she 
raises a prejudice against the very conclusions which she 
strives to commend, and it is certain that her polemics have 
gone far to spoil her novel. 

Some Married Fellows is a novel which, to certain readers of 
the kind that any competent writer likes to have, will prove 
more fascinating than any other upon our list. It is a novel 
of University life, but the noisy undergraduate element, 
generally so conspicuous in works of fiction which can be 
thus described, is, after the first chapter, nowhere to be 
found ; and though the mere story has a fine quality of narra- 
tive interest, the attraction of the book resides neither in its 
firmly laid-in background, nor in its sequence of incident, but 
in its delicately truthful delineation of character,—notably, of 
two contrasted masculine types. It is difficult to give on 
canvas the effect of clear, bright, unbroken sunshine; and it 
seems equally difficult to realise in literature the effect of 
perfect moral and mental healthfulness, though Thackeray 
once overcame the difficulty wonderfully in the portrait of one 
of his minor characters,—J. J. Ridley, in The Newcomes. The 
author of Some Married Fellows has hardly achieved such an 
entire success; but though Chevington Applewood is not out- 
lined so distinctly as he might have been, there is quite sufficient 
distinctness to enable us to realise the true nature of his charm, 
—the charm of that fine selflessness which is preserved from 
lapsing into flaccid amiability by those robust qualities of 
mind and conscience that in the mass constitute what we call 
strength of character. It must, however. be admitted that the 
morbid, warped Randal Keltridge is much more of an obvious 
success, because the angles of his nature, which give to it an 
arresting individuality, lend themselves with such readiness 
to effective portraiture. Jn some respects—though the two 
men are very different—Keltridge reminds us of Langham, in 
Robert Elsmere: there is the same centre of nobility and even 
lovableness, the same overlying crust of a morbidity which is 
really selfish, though it assumes sometimes, at any rate to the 
man himself, the appearance of unselfishness. Thus, Kelt- 
ridge makes Helen most acutely wretched by the very action 
which he would himself defend as having been resolved upon 
solely with a view to her happiness; and, indeed, much of the 
cleverness of the story—though cleverness is a word which we 
hardly like to use in connection with a book which is so much 
better than any book can be which is simply clever—is seen in 
the way in which the author gets her effects by reflex rather 
than direct portraiture. We are made to understand the per- 
sonalities of Applewood and Keltridge by being shown how 
other personalities—notably those of the women with whom 
they are most intimately associated—were affected by them. 
We know the former mainly through Margaret, the latter 
mainly through Helen. When once the advantages of this 
method are pointed out, they seem obvious; but it is a method 
that is by no means frequently adopted, and very seldom 
indeed with the measure of success attained in Some Married 
Fellows. There is such equality of excellence in the book, 
both as regards substance and form, that it does not occur to 
one to single out this or that passage as specially happy; but 
of course there are situations richer than others in that in- 
trinsic interest which is independent of mere executive charm. 
Such are many of those which mark the course of the tragic 
comedy of which Keltridge and Helen are the hero and 
heroine,—such, notably, is the chance interview between 
Helen and Dr. Garfoyle, which is hardly unworthy of a place 
beside the momentous meeting of Romola and Savonarola. 
Of course, we know the force of such a comparison; but for 
a book like this, the faint praise of conventional compliment 
is inadequate. 

For once Mr. Marion Crawford is disappointing. In The 
Children of the King he deals with a motive which is good in 
itself, and which has the additional advantage of harmonising 
with the bent of his genius; but he has made a mistake in 
treating it as the pitce de résistance of a novel in two volumes. 
Asa short tale, The Children of the King would have been excel- 
lent, for though the contrast between a genuine and a feigned 
love is old enough, it is one of those themes to which such a 
master as Mr. Crawford can always give the interest of fresh- 
ness ; but here it is led up to with so much of elaboration that 
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the reader is fatigued before he reaches the chapters for the 
sake of which the book is written. The opening of the story 
gives us some warning of what we are to expect. Mr. Crawford 
seems to be saying to himself: ‘I have not much to do, and 
plenty of time in which to do it; I can refresh myself by a 
little play before settling down seriously to the work in hand.’ 
And so he plays, practically until nearly the end of the first 
of his two volumes, gracefully enough it must be owned, and 
in a way that would be pleasant to watch were it not that 
we who are the spectators are naturally impatient for the 
performance to begin. When it does begin, it is in the 
author’s best manner. Mr. Crawford has done few things 
that are better in their way than the story of the evening on 
which Beatrice receives two avowals of love—one from the 
polished Count of San Miniato, the other from the ignorant 
boatman Ruggiero—and learns to recognise the counterfeit 
passion by kearing the true tone. Still, the zest has lost a 
little of its intensity, because the happy moment has been 
unduly postponed. Even when Mr. Crawford really sets to 
work, he is too deliberate; the plotting and fencing of those 
wide-awake and worldly but not interesting people, the Count 
and the Marchesa, become almost tiresome; and, on the other 
hand, the central situations are treated in what is, com- 
paratively speaking, a hurried and ineffective manner. This 
is a pity, for Mr. Crawford has never had a more attractive 
hero than Ruggiero, of the Children of the King, with his 
unselfish, chivalrous, reticent loyalty; and we have a feeling 
that, even with all the space provided by his two volumes, the 
author has hardly made the most of him. Thus, as we have 
said, the book is disappointing, though, of course, it has the 
charm in which Mr. Crawford's stories are never deficient. 


Miss Marie Connor is improving, and her latest novel, The 
Heart's Awakening—which, by-the-way, does not seem to us 
a specially happy title—shows a decided advance upon her 
previous work. The story is well built and interesting, the 
tone is thoroughly healthy, and the literary manner displays 
a large emarcipation from those crudities which from time to 
time have somewhat marred the pleasure of the critical 
In the character of Delilah Manifold, Miss Connor 
pourtrays a shallow, ill-balanced nature with fine truth- 
fulness, and she might have been equally successful with 
her other prominent characters if she could have with- 
held that touch of exaggeration to which she is tempted 
by a craving for a cheap kind of effectiveness. Miss Connor 
has not yet learned the true effectiveness of moderation and 
reticence. The strong-mindedness of the eldest Miss Manifold, 
the cruelty and avarice of Esther Ricardo, the snobbishness and 
fatuity of Lady Manifold, and the all-round perfection of David 
Armstrong and Alberta, bave the forced emphasis of caricature; 
and where there is no aim at caricature, but only at ordinary 
portraiture, these methods are out of place. Whether the 
writer lacks confidence in her own skill in delineation, or in 
the intelligence of her readers, we cannot say; all we know is 
that her constant use of the big brush destroys all delicacy of 
outline. Then, too, there is the old carelessness—though less 
of it than there once was—in matters of detail. A person who 
is such a purist in expression that she shrinks from the com- 
pany of a lady who says “different to,” should not be 
represented as using the equally illiterate phrase “very 
disappointed;” and it is Indicrously incredible that an 
educated woman like Lady Manifold should be ignorant of 
the meaning of the word “analogy,” or that a man who 
has dined in hall for three years at Oxford should not 
know the use of a table-napkin. These, it may be said, 
are trifles; and so they are; but accuracy and verisimilitude 
are not trifles; and in art, as well as in life, there is place for 
the rule: “Take care of the pence and the pounds will take 
care of themselves.” Still, The Heart’s Awakening is far from 
being a bad novel as novels go. 

There are, in Lady Verner’s Flight, several of the bright 
young people who are wont to make Mrs. Hungerford’s books 
such very pleasant reading; but they only flit about the back- 
ground, and are really not of much consequence. The fore- 
ground is entirely occupied by the usual trio, “he, she, and 
another,” who in this case is another “he.” Sir Gaston 
Verner, the husband, is one of those utterly detestable 
wretches in whose existence we should like to disbelieve 
if the daily journals would allow us the luxury. He 
cynically parades his infidelities before his wife, makes her 
the victim of brutal assaults which leave their marks upon 








her, and, worst of all, endeavours to entrap her into losing 
her honour, in order that he may rid himself in the Divorce 
Court of a bond which has become distasteful. Lady Verner, 
aged twenty-two, proves herself a girl of such spirit and 
enterprise when she really makes up her mind to act, that we 
cannot exuctly understand why she has so long played 
the part of a “patient Griselda;” but, after all, she can. 
not be numbered among the strong-minded ones, for ig 
some of the situations which follow her flight, it must be 
admitted that she decidedly loses her head. As for “ another,” 
he isa Mr. Drayton—Christian name unrecorded—and nothing 
need be said of him except that in every respect he behaves 
asa hero of fiction is wont to behave. Fora bad half-hour 
he has his doubts of the heroine, as have they all, while his 
subsequent remorse for those doubts, and his plea for forgive. 
ness, are rendered in an irreproachably orthodox fashion. Of 
course, too, he has to rescue the heroine from something or 
other, and a mad dog is certainly a less-hackneyed danger than 
fire or water, for—if our memory does not deceive us—Char. 
lotte Bronté’s Shirley Keeldar is the only person who has been 
beforehand in the field. It will be seen that, without com. 
mitting the crime of telling too much of the story, we have 
indicated the fact that Lady Verner’s Flight is constructed on 
somewhat conventional lines; but in all the novels by the 
author of Molly Bawn there is a breezy freshness of treatment 
which makes them most agreeable reading. 
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“ Shepherd” Smith, the Universalist. By W. Anderson Smith. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This “history of a mind,” 
as the author describes it, is not easy to understand. The 
mind was of a strange sort, moving in unexpected ways, and its 
historian is not very lucid in his exposition of its characteristics. 
James Smith was brought up in the straitest school of Scotch 
orthodoxy; but he was not long in breaking loose from it. One 
of his early departures was to the Southcottians. The prophetess 
Joanna herself had passed away before this ; it was her successor, 
John Wrae, to whom he attached himself, and whom, in course of 
time, he seems to have superseded. But it would take us too long to 
follow his movements,—movements which have an eccentric look, 
but follow nevertheless a certain sequence. Socialism, Spiritual- 
ism, Universalism, and we know not what other “isms,” were 
taken up and preached in language abounding with the stranges$ 
paradox. Perhaps the dominant influence with him was Panthe- 
ism. “Justification of the Divine Nature as the Source of Good 
and Evil” was one of his favourite themes. Nor could anything 
be more significant of the bent of his mind. 


Stories and Interludes. By Barry Pain. (Henry and Co.)—Mr. 
Barry Pain is a humourist of a pessimistic kind, such as seems to 
be eminently acceptable to this generation. A goodly list of 
periodicals who are thanked for permission to reprint is given in 
anote. This is proof enough of popular favour; we can but say 
that these things are not to our taste. “Jadis,” for instance, 
would be thought very clever; but what is it but a cynical, un- 
savoury suggestion of wickedness ? 


Mrs. Juliet. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 3 vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Though Mrs. Alfred Hunt’s latest novel is from first 
to last a record of misfortunes and misadventures, it is a lively 
rather than a depressing book, for we have a pléasing assurance 
that the long lane of Mrs. Juliet’s troubles will assuredly have a 
turning before the end of the third volume is reached, and the 
troubles themselves are related with a vivacity which goes far to 
relieve their dismalness. The moral of the book seems to be the 
absurdity of making unnecessary secrets. If Juliet Cradock had 
revealed her secret marriage to Aylesbury, she would not have 
been one whit worse off than she was, and she would have been 
spared the annoyance—certainly a most unusual one—of being 
twice suspected, in both cases quite unjustly, of attempting murder 
by poison ; only it must be admitted that in that case there would 
have been no story to tell, which would have been inconvenient, 
at any rate for Mrs. Alfred Hunt. As it is, the story is a very 
good one, with plenty of excitement in the matter of plot, and at 
least one admirably drawn character, Mrs. Cradock, the widow of 
the wealthy pill inventor, who, being like Mrs. Boffin, “a high-flyer 
at fashion,’ takes a house in Berkeley Square, calls herself Mrs. 
Slingsby-Caradoc, and sets up for being a patron of art. This 
lady is amusing, and there is a good deal of cleverness in the 
Pierrepoint episode, in the third volume, where Mrs. Hunt has 
utilised the Tichborne imposture in an original way. Mrs. Juliet 
is a decidedly readable story. 
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The Real and Ideal in Literature. By Frank Preston Stearns. 
(J. G. Cupples Company, Boston, U.S.A.) —We have found the 
essays contained in this volume to be both rather hard and 
not very profitable reading, their intellectual pretentiousness, 
which is very marked, being in inverse ratio to their actual value. 
Mr. Stearns, whom we should imagine to be a young man, dos 
not seem to understand how much is needed for the adequate 
equipment of a writer who aspires to say anything fresh and in- 
structive on such well-threshed-out themes as those which are 
+reated in his papers, “ Real and Ideal,” “Classic and Romantic,” 
and “The Modern Novel.” The much less ambitious essay on 
«Emerson as a Poet” will not always carry conviction with it— 
we do not even understand what Mr. Stearns means when he says 
that Emerson wrote his poem on Art in “a metre of his own ”— 
put it is more luminous and satisfactory than the studies to which 
the author evidently attaches greater importance. The bio- 
graphical sketch of the young and promising Yale graduate, Fred. 
W. Loring, is rendered attractive by its frank enthusiasm, but 
surely the remark, utterly unsupported by evidence, that Loring 
was “as a poet somewhat better than Matthew Arnold,” is a very 
bad specimen of the jugement saugrenu. 

Once! By Curtis Yorke. (Jarrold and Sons.)—Curtis Yorke 
has written a very sentimental and unreal novel, the principal 
merit of which is that it is in one volume instead of inthree. Nor 
is it even a very pleasant story, three of the principal characters 
being,—a married man who makes love in his own house to his 
cousin and guest; the wife of this worthy, who takes chloral and 
finally elopes with a lover ; and the clergyman, Mark Railton, who 
is represented as being a most high-minded and indeed saintly 
person, but who is so much upset by the bad treatment of an 
arrant flirt that he first seduces one of his humble parishioners 
and then goes mad in the pulpit. A much more pleasant character 
is the doctor, Sutherland, who is Curtis Yorke’s real hero, but he 
is such a shadowy person that he counts for very little. The time 
spent in writing Once ! was wasted, and the time spent in reading 
it will be wasted also. 

The Princess of Cléves. By Madame de la Fayette. Translated 
by Thomas Sergeant Perry. 2 vols. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.) 
—The publishers have certainly done their best to secure a present- 
day English audience for one of the most famous French romances 
of the seventeenth century. The delicate white covers, with their 
gilded designs, the thick luxurious paper, the perfect typography, 
and the dainty illustrations drawn by M. Jules Garnier and en- 
graved by M. A. Lamotte, combine to render this new edition of 
The Princess of Cléves charming to every bibliophile. Whether the 
romance itself will nowadays attract many admiring readers, is 
much more doubtful. It has an interest to the student of French 
literature as indicating an epoch, a new departure. As M. Anatole 
France says in his pleasing introduction, “ Madame de la Fayette 
was the first to introduce naturalness into fiction,—the first to 
draw human beings and real feelings.” This is a perfectly just 
eulogium, and yet both the scheme and treatment of the story 
have a certain reticent formalism, like that of even the most unre- 
strained intercourse of a court, which will seem artificial to readers 
of the free-and-easy literature of a democratic age. There is 
doubtless true passion in the book, and passion makes a universal 
appeal; but when, as here, it appears in the disguise of a courtly 
gallantry which never forgets the full-dress proprieties, its 
true character is apt to be missed by a generation to which 
gallantry is a lost art. Then, too, Madame de la Fayette has the 
deliberateness which characterised all the older romancers, and 
the slow movement of the action will almost certainly try the 
patience of the reader educated in the school of Mudie; yet we 
still believe that, in spite of these disadvantages, The Princess of 
Cléves will not be found wanting in charm by any cultivated per- 
son who will give it a fairer trial than half-an-hour’s hasty inspec- 
tion. It has grace, refinement, well-bred sprightliness, and it has 
also the essential truth to human nature and human passion on 
which M. France lays so much stress. His introduction is, it need 
hardly be said, an admirable piece of work, full of information 
and just in criticism. 

The Book of Delightful and Strange Designs, being one hundred 
fac-simile illustrations of the art of the Japanese stencil-cutter 
to which the gentle reader is introduced by one Andrew W. Tuer, 
F.S.A., who knows nothing at all about it. (The Leadenhall 
Press.)—A collection of the brown-paper stencil-plates used in 
Japan for transferring a design to cotton fabrics, fell into the 
hands of Mr. Tuer, and he has reproduced them here,—one as a 
frontispiece in pierced fac-simile, the rest as plates. Mr. Tuer 
does injustice to his knowledge in the facetious title quoted above, 
for he gives a very complete account of the nature and use of 
the plates, and prints it, moreover, in three languages. Of the 
designs, most are rubbishy ;—one or two are excellent. Such 
are No. 3 and No. 17 (patterns of fish and waves), and No. 1 (an 

arrangement of toréoises). 





Where Art Begins. By Hume Nisbet. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
“ Art,” Mr. Nisbet asserts, “permeates the entire body of humanity, 
from the flesh-devouring savage to the asphodel-adoring esthetic, 
in a greater or less degree, according to the sanitary conditions of 
their lives.” Also, “I have come to the conclusion that, unless 
man can afford to step aside from the rushing stream of competi- 
tion, and the thousand excitements which hurry us along in a 
mad race with every nerve on the strain, he cannot possibly be a 
vegetarian, or, in its highest sense, a true artist.” Buta photo- 
grapher may. He is the “ modern troubadour,” he catches the 
“God-beam” on faces, his art “joins hands with my own 
work—painting—in the broad sense of the word, which, I may 
safely assert, is taking it nearly all round.” Mr. Nisbet, in the 
broad sense of the word, takes it nearly all round, we may almost 
safely assert. Thus he deals with graining. ‘“ Alma Tadema has 
shown how an artist can imitate marble in his Roman master- 
pieces, by his care and tender manipulation. He has raised the 
art of the grainer to a very lofty pedestal indeed.” The “ grand 
master grainer of the age” obtains this success because, unlike the 
producer of the “ show-panel,” he “ never permits his imagination 
to run away with him,” for “ the grainer who desires to be remem- 
bered, must possess himself with the true diffidence of the un- 
compromising realist.” Thus equipped “he may take his seat 
amongst those immortals who painted fruit to deceive the birds ; 
and whatever any other critic may say against it, I hold that he 
is a great and a true painter.” 

English Cathedrals. By Mra. Schuyler van Rensselaer. Illus- 
trated with 154 drawings by Joseph Pennell. (‘T. Fisher Unwin. 
1892.)—The cathedrals illustrated are Canterbury, Peterborough, 
Durham, Salisbury, Lichfield, Lincoln, Ely, Wells, Winchester, 
Gloucester, York, and St. Paul’s in London. Mr. Pennell’s 
drawings have appeared in the course of the last five years in 
the Century magazine. They are an attempt at the difficult task 
of giving a clear account of architectural fact as well as of pic- 
turesque effect. Mr. Pennell is always skilful in expressing the 
architecture and in'taking advantage of picturesque material in 
its setting, but he is happiest where he can most freely subordinate 
the details of the building, or treat the building itself as part of a 
pictorial effect, as in the Thames-side scene, where the barges are 
the chief motive and St. Paul’s dome a background detail. The 
drawings are partly reproduced by process, partly by engraving. 
Some of the engraving is very skilful, such as Gamm’s rendering 
of pencil-lines. Mrs. Van Rensse!a>r, who writes the letterpress, 
has studied the buildings and their literature, and writes intelli- 
gently and with a critical sease not very common in English books 
of the kind. 

Beetles, Butterflies, Moths, and Other Ins-cls. By A. W. Kappel 
and W. Egmont Ker>y. (Casse!l ard Co.)—This introduction, 
intended for the collector, will probably be found very useful. 
Twelve coloured plates, each figmiag a number of specimens, 
together with engravings displaying the shapes of instruments, 
supplement the informaticn given in the text. 

Poems of B. W. Bull. With an Introduction by Frederick F. 
Ayer. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) Poems. By“ A. G. R.” (Printed 
at the Chiswick Press.) A volume of correct verse, but scarcely 
good enough for} publication.——Festival Hymns. By W. Sunder- 
land Lewis, M.A. (Church Monthly Office.)-—-Joy and Health. 
By “ Martellus.” (Cassell and Co.)——Varying Moods Expressed in 
Various Verse. By P. H. Rathbone. (H. Glaisher.) —Lifting 
the Veil; and other Poems. By C. Branco. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.) 
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‘LIBERTY” JAPANESE LEATHER - PAPERS. 
Mas. LIBERTY and CO. have now on view an important shipment of 
JAPANESE LEATHER-PAPERS, embracing a very full 
selection of Classical, Mediaval, and Eastern Designs (Exclusive and Registered). 
The collection includes unique conventional examples of Bold Relief and soft rich 
colourings, adapted for High-class Mural Decoration, and particularly for Friezes 
and Panels; and a range of Floral and Diaper Lacquered and Coloured Designs, 
™m both low and medium relief. Messrs. LIBERTY’S LEA THER-PAPERS 
are DURABLE, INEXPENSIVE, and UNCOMMON. 
NEW PATTERN BOOKS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


2 +e 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2}$ to 4 guineas a week, 





Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Ceylon Teas in perfection, Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeclings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d, 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. For general use. 
there is no better valne than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, a3 post or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb, canisters. Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, EC. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1891 ... £3873,700,000. 


THE NEW FLOWER FROM §S. AFRICA. 
(NEMESIA STRUMOSA SUTTONI.) 


Remarkable for the beauty and abundance of its flowers, wonderful colours, and 
long duration of blooming, Cultivation same as for the Aster, Phlox, and other 
half-hardy annuals. 


Price of seed, 2s, 6d. per packet, post-free. Can only be obtained from 


SUTTON & SONS, the Queen’s Seedsmen, Reading. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied, 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “ Our 
Eyes”? (now in its Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted Po mennper free of 


charge, vt 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective 
vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays. An appoint- 


ment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from a distance. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,600,000. | N STI T UT | Oo N 7 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,600,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE, 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured, Estp, 1835. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 

















INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 0O.’S Manufac- 

ture uow bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
ABN NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


¥ , cation to 
Seger siti DENT and CO. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 











f hes GRAFTON GALLERIES, GRAFTON STREET 

sho BOND STREET, W.—The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and 
iviog Bri ists. 

Pili, -hiuingain Me ROO Oe 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER -ETCHERS. — 

Fiebea cate pg od vag ag gf with a Selection from the 
orks 0 asters, IN at the SOCIETY’ 

5a Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6.—A. STEWART, Secretary. ae. CALEEE, 





XETER SCHOOL.—HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the School for Several Entrance 

Scholarships, on APRIL 13th and 14th.—For particulars of these, and of the 
numerous leaving Exhibitions, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





DUCATIONAL HOME in connection with HIGH. 


-4 SCHOOL.—Superintendence of home studies, outdoor games ; dry, healthy 
neighbourhood. Reference to Head-Mistress and parents of pupils.—Apply 
Miss E. M. SLAUGHTER, Bridge House, Sutton, Surrey. 4 


M OUNT DEVON LODGE, SOUTH CLIFF, SCAR. 
/ BOROUGH.—Miss FALDING and Miss C. 8, FALDING (Classical 
Tripos, Cambridge, Lond. Univ.), intend, after Easter, to carry on this well. 
known school, at present under Miss Manning, NEXL TERM BEGINS MAY 
4th.—Terms and Prospectus on application to Miss C, 8. FALDING, the 
United College, Bradford, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


liens LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Limited, 
YORK STREET CHAMBERS, 
BRYANSTON SQUARE. 
Sets of Rooms from £2 to £5 per month. 
General Dining-Room. 











EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 

i PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 

Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 

Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 


ISS WOODMAN, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 

reminds her friends and connection that her PREPARATORY CLASS 

for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS is still at work on its old lines as regards Discipline 

Teaching and Social Exclusiveness, A Cambridge Graduate assists for the Senior 

and Scholarship Boys, Excellent Cricket and Football ground. SUMMER 
TERM commences April 15. 











ladle COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-MastER—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Olasses for NAVAL OADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Janior 
Wing. TERM BEGINS MAY 2nd. About Twenty Scholarships on April 6th, 
7th, and 8th; names to be sent in before March 28th. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. H. A. 
DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 24, 1893, to FIVE 
SUHOLARSHIPS—two of £45, two of £25, one of £20, Candi’ates must be 
between 12 and 15 years of age. Examination in London. School fees (board 
and tuition), £56 per annum.—For particulars and copies of 1892 papers (price 
6d.), apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


URHAM SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—Three 

JUNIOR and Four SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 

£55 to £25 a year, will be competed for on JUNE 14th. One Scholarship will be 

awarded for Mathematics, Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances.— 
Particulars to be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Five Scholarships 

at the Universities have been gained within the last twelve months. #0 
EXHIBITIONS of £50 awarded annually, EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, APRIL 4th.—Apply, Kev. T. FIELD, Head-Master, 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Speci 
reparation for Me bear Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 

















OSSALL SCHOOL.—_ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
—By an Examination held simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, on 
APRIL 5th, 6th, and 7th, about THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded, 
varying from 60 guineas to £10. Open to Boys under 16 (seniors), or under 14 
(juniors), on Lady Day, 1893.—For further particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
Rossall, Fleetwood. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire, 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 

£30 for three years, and THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be competed 

for on MAY 9th; open to boys under 15,—For particulars, apply to the Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 30th, 3lst, and JUNE 

lst. Eleven Scholarships at least of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum 

wil) be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 














DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 
Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 
obtained (free of charge) by ve a statement of requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A.. 8 Laticaster Place, Strand. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1893.—T wo of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS 
JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 





College, Abingdon, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction 
PR iy Raion 29 Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINOIPAL, ss 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 28rd, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 
wil be admitted in September, 1893. For a the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve a in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SEORE- 
TARY, at the College, 


UBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


ANCING COLLE O38 Nast TERM will BEGIN 
Rev. H. W. M‘KEN ZIE, ue, Head-Master. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c,—Address, Mr, G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster P.ace, Strand, W.C. 




















NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—_-—~>—_—_ 
OuTSsIDE PacE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








8. d. 2 8s. d, 
P. 1010 0] Narrow Column ...,...........« 310 0 
Half-Page caipinnnntiies sessecceeeee OD 5 O} Half-Column......... .- 115 0 
Quarter-Page ....ccceccsseee 212 6] Quarter-Column ............ wo GCF GC 
CoMmPANIES, 
Outside Page ....ccccccgersrceeeee £14 14 0] Inside Page ..........cceeeserversee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 









7 cmon AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS, 1893. 
i ei for all principal places on the London and 


North-Western system, available from either Euston or Kensington (Addi- 
son Road), and dated to suit the conveni of p gers, can be re Le at 
the Spread Eagle Office, Piccadilly Circus, and other privcipal Town Receiving 
Offices of the Company, at Me:srs, Gaze and Sons’ Offices, 142 Strand, W.C., 
4 Northumberland Avenue, and 18 Westbourne Grove, and at the Army and 
Navy Co-operative Society’s Stores, 105 Victoria Street, Westminster, as well a3 
at the Railway Stations. 

Cn THURSDAY, March 30th, a SPECIAL EXPRESS will leave Willesden 
at 2.55 p.m. for Bletchley, Northampton, Rugby, Trent Valley stations, and 
Stafford. The 4.10 p.m. Express from Euston to Kendal will be extended to 
Windermere, and have a connection to Morecambe. SPECIAL EXPRESSES 
will leave Euston at 4 20 p.m. and 6 50 p.m. for Birmingham, calling at Willes- 
den, Rugby, Coventry, and Stechford, 

On the same date the 12.0 Midnight Train from Euston will be extended from 
Warrington to Preston on Good Friday morning, arriving Preston 6.2 a.m. 
A Train leaves Preston at 8.25 a.m. for Lancaster, Carnforth, and the Furness Line. 

On GOOD FRIDAY, March Sist, the 5.15 a.m. Newspapar Express Train from 
London (Euston Station) will ran to Northampton, Rugby, Nuneaton, Tam- 
worth, Lichfield, Rugeley, Crewe, Birmingham, Stafford, Shrewsbury, Warring- 
ton, Runcorn, Live: pool, Manchester, Wigan, Preston, Lancaster, Carnforth, 
Oxenholme, Kendil, Windermere, Tebay, Penrith, Carli-le, Kdinburgh, Glasgow, 
Perth, and Aberdeen. A Train will leave Manchester at 9.30 a.m. for Wigan, 
where passengers for Preston and the North can join the Newspaper Train. 

On FRIDAY NIGHT and SATURDAY MORNING, March 3ist and April 
Ist, the 11.41 p.m. and 12.5 a.m. Trains from Carlisle will run as usual. The 
12.5 a.m, will call at Oxenholme and Carnforth. 

The other Trains generally on Good Friday will run as on Sunday, with the 
exception of the 10,40 a.m., Crewe to Holyhead, and 11.40 a,m., Holyhead and 
Chester, which will not be run. 

On BANK HOLIDAY, EASTER MONDAY, April 3rd, the Express Trains 
leaving Euston at 12.0 noon and 4.0 p.m. will not be run; passengers will be 
conveyed by the 12.10 noon and 4.10 p.m. Trains respectively. The 4.30 p.m. 
Train from London will also be discontinued ; passengers will be coma by 
the 5.0 p.m. Train, except those for Peterboro’, Market Harboro’, Melton Mow- 
bray, Nottingham, and the G.N, line, Wellingboro’, Thrapston, &c., who must 
travel by the 3.15 p m. Train from Euston. Numerous Residential Trains in the 
neighbourhood of important Cities and Towns will not be run. The Dining 
Saloons between London and Liverpool and London and Manchester will not be 
run on rd April 3rd, but those between London and Glasgow will be ran 
as usual, 

For further particulars see Special Notices issued by the Company. 


Euston Station, March, 1893. G. FINDLAY, General Manager, 











OR SALE.—A Long-Established High-Class Illustrated 
MONTHLY PERIODICAL, which conld be developed into a splendid 
property, with a very small outlay. A rare opportunity for a gentleman of social 
position and literary taste, or for a newspaper proprietor wishing to invest and 
develop a bigh-class property. Price £2,000.—Address PERIODICAL, Ander- 


son’s Adveitising Agency, 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
2 OOO can be INVtSTED in a PROPRIETARY 
* ARTICLE bear g very large profit. Investor to take the 
agreed ~ profit before the owner of t e article receives Lis share. He or she 
will also retain control of the money. Full investigation invited,—“‘ P. A.,’”’ 739, 
Messrs, Deacon’s, Leadenhall Street, + .C. 














IRKBECK 


BANK. 











HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


The FORBIDDEN SACRI- 


FICE. By W. H. pe Winton, Author of “St. 
Michael’s Eve.”’ 3 vols. 


DEAREST. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” ** My Lord and 
My Lady,” &c. 3 vols. 


BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. 


By ALGERNON GissinG, Author of ** A Moorland 
Idy],” ‘A Village Hampden,” &. 3 vols. 


THROUGH ANOTHER 


MAN’S EYES. By Ereanor Homes. 3 vols. 


HUGH DEYNE of PLAS- 


IDRYS. By Vere Cuaverine, Author of “A 
Modern Delilah,” *‘ Barcaldine,” &c, 3 vols, 


IN the SUNSHINE of HER 


YOUTH. By Beatrice Wuitsy, Author of 
“The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” &c, 3 vols. 








London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — THE 
GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES.— 

They correct bile, prevent flatulency, cleanse the 
liver, and purify the system, renovate the debilitated, 
strengthen the stomach, increase the ——— in- 
vigorate the nerves, promote health, and reinstate 
the weak to an ardour of feeling never before ex- 
pected. The sale of these Pills throughout the globe 
astonishes everybody, convincing the most sceptical 
that there is no Medicine equal to Holloway’s Pills for 
removing the complaints which are incidental to the 
human race, They are indeed a blessing to the 
afflicted, and a boon to those who suffer from dis- 
order, internal or external, Thousands of persons 





have testified that by their use alone they have been 
restored to health after other remedies have proved 
unsuccessful, 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.0. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—GerorGE LaxeE, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun J, Hamitton, Esq. 
Bess Bonham - Carter, | Hon."Evelyn Hubbard. 

8 


iq. John Hunter, Esq. 
Wn. Hill Dawson, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. 


Esq. 
Granville F, R, Farquhar, | John B, Martin, Esq. - 


Esq. So Norman, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 


David Powell, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq.| Roderick Pryor, Esq. 
John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Manager of Fire Department—A, J. RELTON. 
Sub-Manager, Home Fire Dep’tm’t—R. G. COCHRANE, 


Share Capital at present paid up 





and invested an one ++-£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of .., see 4,508,000 
Total Annual Income, over we 928,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before April 8th. 

The terms and conditions of Fire Insurances in the 
** Guardian ” are as liberal as those offered by other 
First-class Insurance Offices. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 


Y ene WILL HAPPEN. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS SINCE 1819 PAID, FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
£3,200,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, } Secs. 








Goose OF AUTHORS 
LITERARY PROPERTY. 


The public is urgently warned against answering 
advertisements inviting MsS. or offering to place 
MSS.,, without the personal recommendation of a 
friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. (By Order), G. HERBERT 
in ue Secretary, 4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s 
nn, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in J wer y to French ae They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
—. on —— to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Roya - Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 

















allan taba oe 

BRAND & Co.’s AL SAU OB, 

Sours, PRESERVED F.i0- 
VISIONS, and 





potteb MEATS. Also, 
essence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
Fa 





4 
id 
— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 


er for INVALID. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


EP PP S$’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 
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POPULAR EDITION, price 1s. 


THE IRISH UNION: 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 


BEING A 
POPULAR TREATISE ON THE POLITI- 
CAL HISTORY OF IRELAND DURING 
THE LAST TWO CENTURIES. 





BY 
KNATCHBULL CONNELL, 
M.A., 


Author of ‘‘ The Indian Civil Service and Admission 
of Natives; " 


“Tndian Wheat and Railways ;” 
“Discontent and Danger in India;” &. 


ARTHUR 


The Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
M.P., writes:— The book brings into a 
convenient compass very valuable and 
suggestive information bearing on the Irish 
question.” 


Mr. JOHN BRIGHT, shortly before his 
death, wrote :—‘ I have received a copy of 
your little volume. I hope it may be widely 
read; it cannot fail to be very useful. 
‘The Irish Union: Before and After,’ is a 
good title, and I hope it may attract many 
readers, who will find themselves amply 
repaid by readirg what you have written.” 


Mr. W. E. H. LECKY, Author of “The 
History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century,” writes :— ‘I have read with great 
pleasure and interest your little volume on 
‘The Irish Union: Before and After.’ It 
is a most excellent and temperate account 
of the period of which it treats, and I hope 
it may have a large circulation.” 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LONDON, PARIS, and Mt LBOURNE, 





KELLY AND CQ’S 


N EW EDITIONS FOR 1893. 
NOW READY, 

POST-OFFICE LONDON DIREOTORY 32/0 

LIVERPOOL and BIRKENHEAD 16/0 


MANCHESTER, SALFORD, and SUBURBS 


25/0 
ROYAL BLUE-BOOK and FASHIONABLE 
DIRECTORY ... 5 et sos a 
KELLY’S HANDBOOK to the TITLED, 
LANDED, and OFFICIAL CLASSES ... 16/0 
The CLERGY LIST... a =F .. 10/6 
LONDON and SUBURBS MEDICAL DIREC- 
Sd | TE PO Se |: 
LAX!ON’3 BUILDER’3 PRICE-BOOK 4/0 
WHITE'S HARDWARE TRADE- MARKS 
DIRECTULY of the U.K. ... som w. =28/0 
WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE ms 36/0 
N, and E. RIDINGS (a month hence)... 25/0 
MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, and 
SHIPPitks of the U. K. and the PRIN- 
CIPaL TRADING CENTRES THROUGH- 
OUT the WORLD See a “es «- 30/0 
KELLY and CO., Limited (new premises), 182, 


183, and 184 High Holborn, W.C. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR APRIL, 1893. 
1, Drana TEMPEST. Chaps, 10-12. 
2, APRIL. 
Frances ANNE KEMBLE, 
To a THRUSH. 
5. ENGLISH WHIST AND ENGLISH WHIST-PLAYERS, 
€, Mrs. Teppy’s ®KATING Party. 
7. Eros. 
Sir ReGiNALD'’s ROMANCE, 
To My Watcu. 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 
11, THe GREATER GLORY. Chaps, 1-5. 
12. WHEN SWALLows BUILD, 


RicHaRD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


Pee 


(Conclusion.) 


Om 


10. 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O. A. Oamernoy, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”’ 








NEW VOLUME of the “ DICTIONA 
NATIVNAL BIOGRAPHY. ~ 
Ready this day. 15s. net, in cloth ; or in half. 
morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net, 


Vol. XXXIV. (Llwyd-Maccartney) of the 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

*,* Volume 1 was published on January 1st, 1995 
and a further Volume will be issued pret 
the compl-tion of the work, Te, 

Norr.—A New and Full Prospectus of 
the “Dictionary of National Biography,” 
with Specimen Pages, may be had upon 
application. 





London: Situ, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 118, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for APRIL, containing :—Mrs. CURGENVEN oF 
CurGENVEN, by S. Baring-Gould, Author of 
** Mebalah,” “Court Royal,” &. Chaps. 43 to 
46.—FRoM CHRISTCHURCH Bay.—ACTORS AND 
ACTRESSES iN WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—A First 
NicHT.—Ovur Arctic Herors.—Tue Countess 
Rapna. By W.E. Norris, Author of “Matrimony,” 
“ Heaps of Money,”’ &. Chaps. 37 to 40. 


London : Smitu, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Piace, 





LONDON. 


Sir E. H. BUN 


Esq., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, 
fessor Huxley, F.R.S., C. M. 


Esq., M 
Languages. 


Ten to Half-past Six. 
tou Members, 16s. 


Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, 8.W. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, 
BURY, Bart.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart.; Right Hon. 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 
Committ-e— Rev. Canon Ainger, Walter Besant, Esq., E. A. Bond, Esq., Sir F. W. Burton, R. Copley Christie, 
P., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Frederic Harrison, Esq., 
ennedy, Esq, 0.B., D. C. Lathbury, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, v.D., W. 8. 
Lilly, Esq., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, E+q., St. George Mivart, Ksq., Professor Henry 
Morley, W. Munk, Esq., M.D., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr Rigg, Herbert Spencer, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq. 
The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according to age. 


EARL of ROSEBERY ; 


Toe 


Fifteen 
Reading-Room Open from 





December 31st, 1864, 


Dr. J 
RHEUMATISM, &c, 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wec? stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
andoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chioredyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place. 
LLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARK HMA, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLte Manuractursre—J. T. DAVENPORT. 33 Gt. Russell St.. W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. 





FISHER’S 


Catalogues post-free. 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 930, APRIL, 1893, 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS, 


A VisiroR AND HIS OPINIONS: A STORY OF THE 
SEEN AND UNSEEN. 


THE CoUNCILS OF A NATION, 
Paris THEATRES FROM 1750 TO 1790, 


SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE,—No., 
IV.—OvuT oF THE DaRK. 
Sr. Vincent. By J. R. Mozley. 

A Dream or Our Birt. By Arthur L, Salmon. 
With THE WoopLanvEeRs, By “A Son of the 
Marshes,” 
EaRLscourt: 

Chaps, 14-16, 
Sport 1n Norway aT THE PRESENT Day, 
New Books, 


M. Taine: A PersoNaL REMINISCENCE, 
C. Bodley. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE COUNTRY, 


A NOVEL oF PRovincIAL LIFE, 


By J. E. 


WILLIamM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Apericnt for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infantz, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





DATURA 


2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE’S 


TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 

















The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Musses. DamreLL and Upruam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
| U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 
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MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
OUR VIANDS: Whence they Come and How 


re Cooked. By A. W. Bucxranp, Author of “ Antbropolog'cal 
hice.” 6s. [Now ready. 


ROBERT LOWE, Viscount Sherbrooke. 


. F. Hoaay, M.P., Autbor of “The Irish in Australia.’’ 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 
“ i ee has rea'ly rendered a great service to history and biogr: phy by 
cunt of the very remarkable part plived by Mr. Lowe in his culonial 
Mr, Justis McCarrar iu the Pall Ma'l Gazette. 





his acce 
career.””— 


SOLDIERS at SEA. Ivlustrated. By a 
Yo1-Commissioned Oficcr. 28. | . 

“ A picturesque, sprightly, and amnaing recor’, —Star. ; 

“This book is written in a manly, straigbtforword fashion by one who has 
roughed it in the ranks.” - Speaker. iow Meiers oat 
The INSANITY of GENIUS. By J. F. Nis- 

nr, Author of “ Marriige and Heredity.” Third Edition now ready, 63. 





REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION NOW RBADY. 


FROM KITCHEN to GARRET. Hints for 


Young Houseboldera. By Mrs. Panton. 6s. 

This Work of Mrs Ponton was jirst published in December, 1887, and has since 
been seven times reprinted. It hax now been closely revised by the Author, new in- 
jorm tion on many suljccts has been inco porated in the text, and many new ilus- 
trations have been add d, ane oe a 

NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
7 ’ 
A SECRET of the PAST. By Victor O’D. 


Power, Author of ‘‘ Bounie Dunraven.” 3 vols, [Now ready. 


BERRIS. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 


“Tt is sprightly, readab’e.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


CONSTANCE. By F.C. Philips. Author of 


“* As in a Looking-Gl s:.” 3 vols. 
“Constance ’ is distincily vivacious and interesting.’”’—Times. 
“yen Mr. Philips has never w:itten a livelier story.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


LIFE’S TAPESTRY; or, HOMES and 


HEARTHS. By Cararoc Granuim. 3 vols. 
“Remarkable portraiture of children and serva: ts in the various taronial 
mansiors, and with descriptions of rooms and furniture wri ten in a style that 
must inevitably recall :imilar work of Mr. Ruskin.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME EACH. 


THAT HATED SAXON. By the Lady 


GREVILLE (Lady Violet Greville). Tilnstrated by B. J. Bilis, 7-. 61. 
“ the book is very bri ht!y written, contains a good deal of humour, and may 
be confidently recommended to all who like a healthy, breczy, out-of-doors novel.” 


—Daily Chronicle. 
MRS. GRUNDY at HOME. By ©. T. C. 


James, Anthor of *‘ Ho'v Wedlock.”’ 63, 
“Tt is a smart sto y.”’—Daily Chronicle. 
«The book is clever, aud fu'l of raphic and humorous character sketches,”— 
Morning Post. 


The LAND SMELLER, and other Yarns. 


By E. Downey, Aut’ or of ‘* The Voyage of the Ark.”’ 3s, 61, 
“There is so much variety of tone in them that it is ag: eeable to read the 
collection rigiLt through.”’—Saturday Review. 


London: WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden. 





NOTICE.- Enlarged without Increase in Price. 


ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
EIGHT SHILLINGS A YEAR, POST-FREE. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1893. 
The QUEEN’S BUCKHOUNDS. LORD RIBBLESDALE. 
COSTERS aud MUSIC-HALLS. AtLBert CHEVALIER, 
THREE GARDENS. Lorp Horenton 
The LAY of EARL HAROLD CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Tne LIKENESS of CHRIST. Wyke Baytiss, 
The EDINBURGH LITERARY FORGERIES. 
HOW to GET to CHICAGO. B. W. GINsBuRG. 
LADY KILPATRICK. ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
HOW TOMKINS ENJOYED IT. Author of * T Leaves.” 
SPRING iv APRIL. Mrs T. H. Huxtrey. 
TYPES of NEWSPAPER READERS. T. W. Covutpery. 
BIRD LIFE IN SPRING. By Rev. J. B. CHANDLER. 
REVIEWS and REMINDERS. “Q.” 
NEARLY ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, WC. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON 8TREET, STRAND. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK by MR, FREDERIC HARRISON. 


ANNALS OF AN OLD MANOR HOUSE 
SUTTON PLACE, GUILDFORD. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Illustrated from Original Drawings by Wm. Luker, Jun., W. Ni 
C. Foster Hayward, F.RI.B.A. Demy 4to, 42s, net, a 


BECKET: 


A Tragedy in a Prologue and Four Acts. 
By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
As Arranged fur the Stage by HENRY IRVING, ani now Acted at the 
Lyceum Theatre. 8vo, s2wed, 23, net. 
OLD JOHN and other Poems. By the 
Author of “ Fo’c’s’le Yarns.”” Crown 8vo, 63. 
The REAL THING and other Tales. By. 
Henry James. Crown 8vo, 63, 
NEW VOLUMES of MACHILLAN’S THREE.-ard-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


SIR TOM. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 
SATURDAY REVIEW." Hus th 
4TU nV at a4 " ‘ 
@icnis taka dent ane oat” e charm of style, the literary quality and 


The NATIONS AROUND ISRAEL. By A. 


Keary, Author of “ Early Egyptian History.’ Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME of MACMILLAN’S GLOBE LIBRARY. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. Edited, 


with au Intrcdution, by MowpRay Morris. C:own 8vo, green cloth, 3s. 64. 
TIMES.—‘ Handy in size, well edited, thou:h not overburdened with notes, 
and provided with a copious index, this edition should a:hieve an immediate and 
lasting popularity.’ 


MOTHERS and SONS. By the Hon. and 


Rev. Epwarb ' YTTELT. N, M A , Head-Master cf Haileybury College. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6.1, 
SPEAKER.—“ A thoroughly sensible little book.’’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—* An earoest and honest effort to be helpful. It is 
full of elementary common sense,” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 402, AP: I, 1893. Price ls, 
CONTENTS. 
By Mrs. Steel. Chaps. 7-9. 
By C K. Roylance Kent. 
By Arthur F, Davidson. 


~ 


. Miss Stvuart’s Legacy. 
2, THE NAMES OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 
3. Some ENGLISH CHARACTERS IN FRENCH Fiction, 
. In THE REALM OF SounD. 

. My PupiLs IN THE GREAT Karroo, 
3. THE Bruisep Serrent. By W. H. Hudson. 

By A. G. Bradley. 

8. Tue AposTasy OF JULIAN FuLKE. By Alan Adair. (Concluded ) 
9, VirGILIumM Vivi. By the President of Magdal-n College, Oxford. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


4 
5 
7. From A CORACLE, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 


BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) fron TWO GULNEAS per annam,. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annuum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Uust of Oirriaze. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Bovks of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
. Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIES MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library, 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, SW.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.Cc. 


FOUNDED 


1843. 


£16,0 0,000. 


INVESTED FUNDS... 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACONMNBE HOTEL— 


Unriv -lled Sei-Frontage and Open Surroundings. Groands, Five Acres, with 
E:ghs Lawn tenn's Coarts; 250 rooms—XASLEX TARIVF of MANAGER. 











Yearly. Haljf- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearty 
notes naa <0 “ Fabs pe po ene ND iO cons @M Osu 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &>..., - wee pe ee aw BMH Ci 015 3.00 7 8 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 9s. net. 


HOMER AND THE EPIC. 


By ANDREW LANG, M.A., 
Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews, Honorary Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


** The discussion is enlivened by plentiful sallies of wit, and the side-lights that 
are incidentally thrown on the plot and characters of the ‘ Iliad’ have more than 
@ passing value.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ Besides scholarship, extraordinary critical ability, and special knowledge of 
early epic poetry in mavy Janguages, Mr. Lang brings to the task of Homeric 
criticism something, perhaps, even rarer,—breadth of view and keen sen:e of 
what is ridiculous in criticism.”’—Times, 

** The book is delightful throughout. The survey covers the whole field, and 
will be found both helpfal and interesting by all who care for Homer, on which- 
ever side they are inclined to range themselves.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 

“ Mr. Lang bas put the case for Homer with energy, humour, and breadth. 
The book is free from pedantry and direct in its appeal to reas n. It may be 
read and understood by such as have little Greek, and should prove a worthy 
companion to the author’s admirable translations.—National Observer. 

“It is delightfal to follow Mr. Lang in this inquiry......The whole book is a 
most interesting account of the present state of the controversy, and a powerful 
argument for the view which it upholds, Whether a reader turns to it for solid 
instruction or to enjoy the gentle, graceful ridicule with which Mr, Lang demo- 
lishes the sober-sided German philologers, the work will prove equally satisfac- 
tory.”— Scotsman, 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON ; 


the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of 
Henry VIII. By J. A. Froupre. Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The MEMOIRS of BARON DE MARBOT. 


Translated from the French, New and Cheaper Editicn. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 7s, 63. 


PEOPLE’S BANKS: a Record of Social 


and Economic Success, By Henry W. WoLrFr. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
“*Mr. Wolff has carefully studied the subject, and writes about it so admirably 
that his volume should be in the hands of every one interested in the study of 
methods by which the lot of those who labour may be improved.”—Observer. 


KEITH DERAMORE: a Novel. By the 
Author of “ Miss Molly.”” Crown 8vo, 63. 

**The author of ‘ Miss Molly’ is always to be relied on for some of the best 
qualities of the novelist of real life, and she displays her usual ability in ‘ Keith 
Deramore.’ ”— World. 

** One of the strongest novels for the vear...... A book of absorbing and sus- 
tained interest, full of those touches of pathos, gusts, of passion, and quick 
glimpses into the very hearts of men and women which are a necessary equipment 
of any great writer of fiction.’’—Star, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.— New Volumes.) 


HARTE’S (BRET) IN the |FROUDE’S (J. A.) The HIS- 
CARQUINEZ WOODS, and other| TORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 
Stories. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d rd —t to — bag of the 

PROCTOR’S R. A. ROUGH panis rmada. vois. crown 
WAYS maps aulodne. Orown pubioaton, “Vols, LAV. mow 

Deadiviong ready. 
PROCTOR’S (R. A.) PLEAS- : a 
; MAX MULLER’S (F.) INTRO- 
ee Crown | DUCTION to ‘ae summa of 


RELIGION. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d 
PROCTOR’S (R. A.) OTHER : ” : 
WORLDS THAN OURS; the |MILNER’S (GEO.) COUNTRY 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under PLEASURES: the Chronicle of a 
the Light of Recent Scientific Re- Year chiefly in a Garden. New 
searches, With 14 Illustrations, and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. [In the press, 





Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — APRIL. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS oF GASTON DE BONNE, 
Sreur DE Marsac. By Stanley J. Weyman, Author of “ The House of the 
Wolf.” Chaps, 10-12, 

GENERAL Kuxosuga. By A. H. Beesley. 

Tue FarrcHILD FaMILy AND THEIR CrEaTOR. By L, B. Lang. 

E1ty. By E. Chilton, 

Tue Epic or Aprit. By Grant Allen, 

Dickson, TEAMSTER. By Murray Eyre. 

Tue First EnGuisu Book Sate. By Alfred W. Pollard, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET. 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—Messrs. H. SOTHERAN and 
CO., Booksellers and Export Agents, beg to announce 
that, owing to the Rebuilding of No. 136 Strand, they 
have just Removed to New Premises four doors further 
East, at No. 140 Strand (opposite Catherine Street), 
where all branches of their business will be carried 
on as usual.—Libraries purchased and valued. 

140 Strand, W.C.; West-End House, 37 Piccadilly, W.; London. 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application, 








——— 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S LIST, 


Just ready.—A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK on RUSSIA, 


‘WITH RUSSIAN PILGRIMS.” 


Being an Account of a Sojourn in the White Sea Monastery, and a J ourney b; 
the O'd Trade Route fromthe Arctic Sea to Moscow. By ALEXANDER A, Boppy, 
F.R.G.8., Member of the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia, and 
Autbor of “To Kairwan the Holy.” 
To which is added an Appendix by the Venerable ARCHIMANDRITE MELEéTY 
giving a mye a of the Monastery of the Solovétsk. Maps and Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 73, 64. d 
‘The unusnal route taken by Mr. Body gives his work an uncommon interest 
for readers of books of travel.”’—Scotsman. 
“ Decidedly good reading, has much freshness of interest.’—Saturday Review, 


GREAT CHARACTERS of FICTION. 


Edited by M. E. TownsEenpv. Containing Contributions by Cuartorre M, 
Yonee, Mrs. JEROME Mercier, Esme& Stuart, M. EK. Townsenp, Curistasey 
Coxerrpek, Mrs. Frexp (Author of “ Ethne’’), and others. Crown 8yo, 
cloth boards, 33. 6d. 

“ The general idea of the series is excellent.’”’"—GUARDIAN. 
“* The scheme excites our interest,"—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 
“Lo 


1, GERMANY. 
By S. Barine-GouLp, Author of ‘ Mehalah,” “ Germany, Past and 
Present,” &c. With Maps 
“*Mr. Baring-Gould’s cortribution is excellent......0ne of the best accounts in 
English of the German Reformation, its real meaning and real effects, that we 
have ever come across.”—Guardian, 
** It is at once solid and graphic, accurate and picturesque.”’—Scot’s Magazine, 


2. SPAIN. 
By Freperick Meyrick, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, Editor of the 
Foreign Church Chronicle. With Map. 
“‘It is a really valuable work.”—Manchester Examiner. 
“ Exceedingly interesting.”’—Church Bells, 


8. IRELAND. 
By Tuomas OLDEN, M.A., Vicar of Ballyclongh. With Maps. 

** In dealing with the early ecclesiastical history of Ireland, he has studied the 
original authorities himself, and thrown much valuable light on many points 
hitherto obscure in themselves,”—Times, 

“Seldom has the student of Irish history the good fortune to encounter 
work so learned and so simple, so instructive and so entertaining as this brilliant 
epitome of the history of the early Irish Church,’’—Athenzum. 


4, The NETHERLANDS. 
By P. H. Ditcurietp, M.A., Rector of Barkham, Wokingham. With 
Map. Just ready. 


5. SCOTLAND. 
By H. M. Lucxock, D.D., ean of Lichfield. With Maps. 

** A lucid and temperate survey of Scottish 1 tical history.’—Times. 

** His pages are packed with facts from which you are at liberty to draw your 
conclusions, and which he never garbles or distorts, with a view to bolstering up 
his own. He displays a really surprising comprehension of affairs peculiarly 
Scottish.”’"—National Observer, 


BEHOLD the MAN! Wherein is set forth 


the Human Nature of our Divine Lord as the Instrument of our Salvation. 
By the Rev. JoHN WakerorpD, Diocesan Missioner of Chichesser With 
Introduction by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chichester, Fceap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 





London: 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; 
Westminster: 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


THESE CAN NOW BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN 
EMINENT POLITICIAN. 


By EDOUARD ROD. 


‘The cleverness of the book is remarkable, its skill in developing emotional 
— unquestionable, its boldness refreshing, and its modernity quite new.” 
—scotsaman, 

‘The book is a very remarkable and superior one.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘The story is profoundly interesting and deeply pathetic. The psychology is 
yaa fa subtle, and many of the situations intensely dramatic.’’—Daily 

ronicle. 





3 vols. 


THE HARLEQUIN 
A Romance. 
By FERGUS HUME. 


“ Something exciting is always happening or about to happen, and the book is 
always refreshing and entertaining.””—Scotsman, 


OPAL. 








London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
and DOWNSTAIBS. 


PSTAIRS 
Miss THACKERAY, 


By 
The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 


Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messra. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W,, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 





RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the 


WORLD: Nationa’, Christian, and Philosophic. Third Edition, 8vo, 832 pp., 
with Index, 103. 6d. PART 1—Egypt, Professor Tiele—Hi‘tites, Tyler— 
Babylonia, Boscawen—Assyria, Canon Rawlinson—Judaism, A. H, Oxford 
and Morris Joseph—China, Legge—Taoism, Balfour—Japan, Pfoundes— 
Shintoism, Goh and Isab, Bird—Hinduism, Sir A. C. Lyall—Buddhi m, 
Rhys Davids—Budihism in China, Beal—Persia, Mills—Parsism, Naoreji— 
Mithvaism, Robertson—Greek and Latin, Sir @. Cox—Puganism in Christianity, 
Keary—Slavonic, Morfill—Teutonic, York Powell—M uhammadanism, Leitner 
—Sikhism, Pincott—Susism and Babiism, Browne—Ancient America, Robert- 
son, PART IL.—Armenian Church, Conybeare—Greek, Orloff—Russian, 
Orloff—Catholic, Custelloe—Dante, Oscar Browning—Old Catholics, R. 8. 
Oldham—Church of England, Shuttleworth—Nonconformity, Picton—Pres- 
bi terianism, Fotberingham—Independency, White—Quakers, Pollard—Bap- 
tists, Olifford—-Methodists, Mrs. She:don Amos—I+vingites, Miller—Unitarians, 
Croxkey—Theism, Voysey—Mysticism, Lilly—Thosophy, Mrs. Besant — 
Swadenbcrg, Child—Mormons, Anderson—Jews, Marks—Spinoza, Sir F. Pol- 
lock—Rousseau, Mrs. Macdonald—Humanity, Fred, Harrison—Skepticism, 
John Owen—Evolution, Bevington—Ethical Movement, Coit—Secularism, 
Foote. 


The SKEPTICS of the ITALIAN 


RENAISSANCE, By Joun Owen. 8vo, 480 pp., 10s. 61, This important 
work deals comprehensively with the Chief Types of Renaissance Freethought, 
BOCCACCIO, BRUNO, GUICCIARDINI, MACHIAVELLI, PETRARCH, 
POMPONAZZI, and VANINI, preceded by a Study of DANTE as a precursor 
of the Renaissance, and forms a unique contribution to the history of the 
Development of Enlightenment in Europe. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY DR. BONAR. 


PHILOSOPHY and POLITICAL 


EC )NOMY in their HISTORICAL RELATIONS. By James Bonar, M.A.,, 
LL.D. Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. Forming the New Volume of Sonnenschein’s 
‘Library of Philosophy.” Edited by J. H. Murrneap, M.A (Oxon). 


Fecond Elition. Enlarged by 55 pages of Recent Criticism. 


The DEVELOPMENT of THEO- 


LOGY in Germany since Kant, and in Great Britain since 1825. By Prof. 
Orro PFLerDeERER, Second Kdition, forming the Fourth Volume of the 
* Library of Philosophy.’ Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


G50. ELIOT’S TRANSLATION of STRAUSS’ “ JESUS.” 


The LIFE of JESUS CRITICALLY 


EXAMINED. By D. F. Strauss. Translated by GeorGe Exior. New 
Edition, in 1 vol. With Introduction by Professor PrLEIDERER. Larze 8vo, 
lis. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH, a p. 1-600, By Dr. W. Mor.tuer. Translated by ANDREW RutuH- 
ERFURD, B.D. 558 pp., 8vo, 153. ‘* A distinct advance on Kurtz.”— REVIEW 
OF THE CuurcHeEs, “The kind of book a student delights in.”—KxPosiTory 
Times. ‘‘In the days when we were divinity students we put our trust in 
Kurtz. This confidenc: is now numbered among our early illusions ; there is 
Moeller to flee to and be secure.””—MODERN CHURCH. 


The BIBLE and ITS THEOLOGY, 


as Popularly Taught. A Review and Restatement, By Dr. G, Vance 
Smit. Crown 8yo, 53. 


First and Second Editions exhausted, Th'rd ready. 


A BROWNING PRIMER: a Com- 


panion to the Pocket Volume, ‘‘ Selections.” By EstHer P, Derrizs, In- 
troductioa by Dr. FurNIvALL, Half-cloth, 1s, 


POEMS from the GERMAN. Texts, 


with Translations by C. M. Arxman, M.A., on the opposite pages, and 
Preface by Profersor Frepter, Ph.D. 23, 6d. ‘A miniature gallery of 
German poetry, to which the critical preface by Professor Fiedler forms a 
useful guide.’—TimeEs, ‘A dainty little volume of representative German 
lyrics,”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


CHARITY ORGANISATION SERIES. 


Edited by C. 8S. LOCH, Sec. to the Charity Organisation Society. Each 2s, 6d. 
1, INSURANCE and SAVING. 
2. The FEEBLE-MINDED CHILD and ADULT. 
3. BETTER WAY of ASSISTING SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
4, EPILEPTIC and CRIPPLED CHILD and ADULT. 


The SOCIAL HORIZON. By the 


Commissioner of the Daily News, Author of “ Life in Our Village.” Second 
Edition, 2s. 6d. ‘* We have read nothing so fresh, so suggestive, for some time. 
It is so bright and clear and unconventional that an intelligent person who 
reads it is likely to think more seriously and more intelligently about that pro- 
blem than he has done before.”"—Datty Curonicie. “ It is not given us to 
divulge the name of the author of ‘ The Social Horizon,’ but we have not for a 
long time real a book which has attracted us more. It is one of those thought- 
fulworks which sets the reader thinking, It stirs wp all one’s best ideas and 
impulses, and boars to be read and re-read from end to end.”’—WESTMINSTER 
ReEvIEw. 


LEAFLETS for LENT. Selected and 


Arranged from the Bible and from the MSS, of Wit1t1am PuILurrs TILDEN, 
with Selections from his Favourite Hymns, Small 4to, grey cloth, 3s, 6d, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Sq., London. 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S ‘LIST, 


A New Serial Story by the 
Author of “The Sin of Joost Avelingh ” 
Will be commenced in the APRIL number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


ENTITLED 


The Greater Glory. 


BY MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


BY A. M. DIEHL, 
Author of ‘The Garden of Eden,” &c. 


Hisie’s Art Life. 


3 Vols. 








BY MARGERY HOLLIS, 
Author of ‘‘ Anthony Fairfax,’ &c. 


Through Thick and Thin, 


3 Vols. 


BY CLAUDE BRAY, 
Author of ‘‘To Save Himself,’’ &c. 


The Last of the Dynmokes. 


3 Vols. 


BY M. A. BENGOUGH, 
Author of ‘So Near Akin,”? &c. 


In a Promised Land. 


3 Vols. 





A New Addition to 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Aunt Anne. 


BY MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
A New Edition, being the Fifth, in 1 Vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





SALE OF BETWEEN ONE AND TWO MILLION COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


Thirty-four Novels may now be obtained. Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 








THE ALBION POETS. 
NEW VOLUME. 
In large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN DRYDEN. 


Containing the Original Poems, Tales, Translations, and 
Additional Lyrics from the Plays. 
CoMPILED BY 
THE EDITOR OF THE “CHANDOS CLASSICS.” 


with Memoir, Notes, Glossary, &c. 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO, 
BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S PUBLICATIONS, 





General DON BARTOLOME MITRE. 


The EMANCIPATION of SOUTH 


AMERICA. Being a Condensed Translation, by W1LL1aAm PiLi1na, of “* The 
History of San Mertin.” By General Dox BarTOLOME MITRE, First President 
of the Argentine Republic. Demy 8vo, with Maps. [In a few days. 


W. B. WOOCGATE, M.A. Oxon. 


A MODERN LAYMAN’S FAITH 


Concerning the Oreed and Breed of the “Thoroughbred Man.” By W. B. 
Woopeate, M.A. Oxon. Demy 8vo. [In a few days, 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL SKETCHES. 


CHARACTER in the FACE: Our 


Looks, and What They Mean. Crown 8vo. [Next week, 





J. STARKIE GARDNER, 


IRONWORK: from the Earliest 


Times to the End of the Medizval Period. By J. STARKIE GarnneR. With 
57 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. [This day. 


EDWARD DELILLE. 


SOME MODERN FRENCH 
WRITERS, By Epwarp DELILLE. Srown 8vo. [In a few days, 
 PELAGIUS. — 
HOW to BUY a HORSE. With 
Hints on Shoeing and Stable Management. By PELAGIusS, — 


CHARLES DIXON. 


The NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH 


BIRDS: When and Where to Find Them. Being a Handbook to the 
Oology of the British Islanis, By CHarLEes Dixon. Crown 8vo. 
[In the press. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


The GAME BIRDS and WILD 


FOWL of the BRITISH ISLANDS: being a Handbook for the Naturalist 
= -- ce By Cuar.es Dixon. Illustrated by A. T. Elwes. Demy 
vo, 18s. 

The Times says :—‘‘ All sportsmen and natural'sts, and all who love birds, even 
if they do not claim to be naturalists, and do not ever desire to be sportsmen, 
will welcome Mr, Obarles Dixon’s elaborate ard comprehensive work ou ‘ The 
Game Birds and Wild Fowl] of the British Island,’ r. Dixon is the author of 
the work on ‘The Migration of Birds,’ which we noticed not long ago, and of 
many other books relativg to bird life and the study of rural nature. Mr. Dixon’s 
present work is full of interest for the bird-lover, and full of information for the 
sportsman, besides being copious and exact from the purely scientific point of 
view. 


The MIGRATION of BIRDS: an Attempt to Reduce the 


Avian 8 ason-flight to Law. Crown 8vo, 63. 


The BIRDS of OUR RAMBLES: a Companion for the 


Country. With Illustrations by A. T, Elwes. Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


IDLE HOURS with NATURE. With Frontispiece, 


crown 8vo, 63, 


ANNALS of BIRD LIFE: a Year-Book of British Orni- 


thology. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6. 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 


IDLE DAYS in PATAGONIA. By 


= on“ upson, C.M.Z.S. Illustrated by Alfred Hartley and J. Smit. Demy 
vo, 14s. 

The Times says :—‘‘ ‘Idle Days in Patagonia’ is a welcome and worthy addi- 
tion to the literature of travel and zoological observat'ons in South America— 
already so rich by the labours and writings of Bates, Darwin, and of Mr. Hudson 
himself, who is not unworthy to be named in this distinguished company Mr. 
Hudson is a keen observer, an acute reasoner, and a very attractive writer, and 
the many readers who have appreciated his ‘ Naturalist in La Plata’ will tarn 
with eagerness to his ‘Idle Days in Patagonia,’ and will not be disappointed.” 


. By the SAME AUTHOR. 
The NATURALIST in LA PLATA. With numerous 


Illustrations by J, Smit. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 163. 





Preface by Dr. HENRY WOODWARD, F.R.S. 


EXTINCT MONSTERS. A Popular 


Account of some of the Larger Forms of Animal Life. By Kev. H. N. 
Hutcuinson. With numerous Illustrations by J. Sm‘t and others. Demy 
8vo, 12s, A New Edition now ready. 
The Field says:—‘‘In ‘ Extinct Monsters’ the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson has 
admirably succeeded in his aim at giving a popular account of the larger forms 
of animal life. In the present volume we have a competent palwontologist who 
has availed himself of the most recent discoveries, and has been assisted by some 
of the first geologists in the kingdom, who have great interest in the work, and 
whose revision of the proof-sheets gives us a guarantee that, astounding as the 
statements of Mr, Hutchinson appear, and monstrous as the illustrations of Mr. 
Smit undoubtedly are, they describe and actually represent the extinct forms 
which have recently come to light. It is thoroughly readable,” 


NEW NOVEL by MARIE CONNOR. 


The HEART’S AWAKENING. By 


Marie Connor. 3 vols, 
Life says:—‘*A very clever and interesting work...... very much above the 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 
A New and Uniform Edition. Crown 8v0,3s 6d, each. 
ONE of OUR CONQUERORS. |SANDRA BELLONI. 
DIANA of the CROSSWAYS | VITTORIA. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. RHODA FLEMING. 
The ORDEAL of RICHARD | BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 


FEVEREL. The EGOIST. 
VENTURES of . 
The AD VENTUR S of |The SHAVING of SHA}. 


PAT; and FARINA. 


- THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
A REISSUE OF THE WORKS OF CARLYLE. 
Price 2s. 6d. a Volume. 


This Edition will include the whole of Oarly'e’s Writings and Translations, to. 
gether with the Portraits and Maps, stronsly boind in cloth, and will be com. 
pleted in 20 crown 8vo Volumes, 

The First Volume, 


SARTOR RESARTUS and LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETs, 





With a Portrait of Thomas Carlyle. [Now ready, 
To be followed by 
PAST and PRESENT and) OLIVER CROMWELL’S 


ON H&ROES and HERO WOR-| 
SHIP. In1 vol. | Portrait of Oiiver Cromwell, 
LIFE of JOHN STERLING | __ 3 vols. 
and LIFE of SCHILLER. With ae eee 
‘or jo LLA- e ° l aps, in o vols, 
Cee ert a naare civgs| WILHELM MEISTER. In 
ONT or KNOX. Ta tvs | TRANSLATIONS Sion 
FRENCH REVOLUTION: a | MU3A#US, TIECK,and RICHTER. 


History. In 2 vols. Ia 1 vol, 


LE(TERS and SPEECHES. With 


In 











3 
CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
(Copyright.) 
The HALF-CROWN EDITION, now in conrse of publication. 
This Edition will contain the who'e of Di:kens’s Works, with all the Original 
Illustrations, and be complete in about 19 or 20 crown 8vo Volumes. It is 
printed from the Edition that was carefully corres.ed by the Author in 1867 
and 1868, 
Price 23. 6d. ea h. 
New Volume now ready. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES from ‘‘ HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
With 14 Iilustrations by Dalzi:], Green, Mchoney, &c. 
Volumes already published are:— 
The PICKWICK PAPERS.; MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


With 43 Illustrations by Seymour | With 40 Iila:trations by ‘‘ Piz.” 


and ** Phiz.”* : 
N. Wit: 
BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale DOMBEY and SON. | With 


of the Rivts of ’Eighty. With 76 
‘SKETCHES by ‘“ BOZ.” 


Illustrations by Geo. Cattermole 
and H. K. Browne. 


OLIVER 7T WiST. s With 24 Fee ee by Geo. 
lilustrations by Geo, Cruiksbank. | m 
The OLDCURIOSITY SHOP. | CTRISTMAS BOOKS, With 


With 75 Iliustrations by G. Uatter- | 7. 
mole and H, K. Browne Doyle, Maciise, Leech, &c. 


DAVID ‘COPPERFIELD. BLEAK HOUSE. With 40 
With 40 Illustrations by ‘* Phiz.” | Llustrations by “* Paiz.”’ : 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY.| LITTLE DORRIT. With 


With 40 Illustrations by ‘Phiz.’ | 


SAMUEL LAING’S WORKS. 
HUMAN ORIGINS: Evidence from History and Science. 


With Illustrations, demy 8vo, Tent Thousand. 


PROBLEMS of the FUTURE, and ESSAYS. Demy 8vo, 
Tenth Thousand. 


MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN THOUGHT. Demy 


8vo, Fifteenth Thousand. 


A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. Demy 8vo, Seventh 


Thousand, 


W. S. LILLY’S WORKS. 

ON SHIBBOLETHS. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

ON RIGHT and WRONG. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 12s. 
A CENTURY of REVOLUTION. Second Edition, demy 


8vo, 12s. 


CHAPTERS on EUROPEAN HISTORY. With an Intro- 


ductory Dialogue on the Philosophy of History. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


ANCIENT RELIGION and MODERN THOUGHT. Second 


Edition, demy 8vo, 123. 


ERNEST RENAN’S WORKS. 


The FUTURE of SCIENCE: Ideas of 1848. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL. 

F(KS¢t DIVISION. Till the Time of King David. Demy 8vo, 143. 

SECOND DIVISION. From the Reiga of David up to the Capture of- 
Samaria. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

THIRD DIVISION. From the Time of Hezekiah till the Return from 
Babylon. Demy 8 0, Lis. 


40 Lilustrations by “ Phiz.” 














ordinary standard of our fiction...... The characters are original and distinctly 
drawn, and the dialogue is apt, suggestive, and at times almost brilliant.” 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY YOUTH. Translated from the 


French, aud Revised by Madame Renay. Second Kdition, crown 8vo, 33. 6d, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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